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VICTORY WON IN 
HOUSE JUDICIARY 


Congress’ Will Vote on Nation- 
Wide Amendment After Twen- 
ty Years’ Fight 











Equal suffrage has won another 
victory in Congress. Immediateiy 
after the nation-wide demonstration 
on May 2 in behalf of votes for wom- 
en, the U. S, House Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported out the Bristow-Mon- 
dell amendment to the U. S. Consti- 
tution, “Which forbids disfranchise- 
ment on account of sex. The vote to 
report it was viva voce, and was car- 
ried overwhelmingly. 


(Continued on Page 146) 


NEW AMENDMENT 
WINS VICTORY 


United States Senate Committee 
Votes Almost Unanimously for 
Shafroth Measure 








S. Senate Committee on 


The U. 
Woman Suffrage has reported out the 
Shafroth amendment to the national 


constitution, with the recommenda- 
tion that it bé passed. The full text 
of their report will be found in an- 
other column. 

The 
Catron of New Mexico, who also dis- 


only dissenter was Senator 


sented from the committee’s favorable 


report on the old amendment, 

















NATION ROUSED BY 
BIG DEMONSTRATION 





May Sécorid Passes into History as Epoch in Suffrage Move- 
ment—Cities of Country Stirred by Impressive Parades 
and Mass Meetings 





When the equal suffrage movement 
awoke on the morning of May 3, it 
found itself famous. Never before in 
the history of the country has there 
been such a day as May 2, From 
coast to coast, not only in all the 
States but in practically all the prin- 
cipal cities as well as in many towns, 
women gathered together and asked 
their enfranchisement. May 2, the 
first Women’s Independence Day, has 
burned itself into the history of the 
nation as a tremendous success. 

As a result of the demonstrations 
resolutions from ail sides have poured 
into Washington asking Congress to 
take action in behalf of votes for 
women. ‘Today the resolutions will 
be presented to Congress with effec- 








By courtesy of the Boston American. 
The Spirit of the Demonstrations 





tive ceremonies, after an impressive 
parade. 

The type and size of the demonstra- 
tions Varied greatly in the different 
cities. New York suffragists, who 
have had the habit of a May parade 
every year, had this time a series of 
rousing open-air meetings, beginning 
with one at Washington square, in 
which all the societies joined, and end- 
ing with a big meeting at Carnegie 
Hall given by the Women’s Political 
Union, 





Hart- 
and 
and 


Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
ford, Philadelphia, Minneapolis 
St. Paul, Wilmington, Detroit 
Syracuse, probably other cities, had 
parades, most of them for the first 
time. -The Boston parade was @ par- 
ticularly imposing one, with Spout 
12,000 in line. 

St. Louis, Brooklyn and Manchester, 
N. H., had automobile parades. 

Brooklyn suffragists sent off carrier 
pigeons to Wilson with 
resolutions asking for women’s en 


President 


franchisement. 
suffrage 
Detroit women 


Indianapolis saw its first 
street demonstration 
impressive tahleau at a big 
evening meeting. Portland, Me, had 
u big out-door mass meeting attended 
Many city as- 


gave an 


by two thousand people 
sociations got out editions of news- 
papers. Other cities and town dec- 
orated the streets with the suffrage 
colors. 

Throughout the South the day was 
celebrated with the vigor that is char- 
acterizing the new movement in that 
section, Louisiana, at both Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans, the Vir- 
ginias, Maryland, all had made exten- 
sive preparations. Even in North 
Carolina, the State’s first suffrage 
league at Morganton observed the day 
with a lawn party. 

In the West the States on the firing- 
tine were especially active. The wom- 
en of the suffrage States joined hearti- 
ly. in the demand for nation-wide en- 
franchisement of women. 

Returns have not yet come in from 
all of the demonstrations, as The 
Woman’s Journal goes to press; even 
of those from which reports have 
come, it is impossible to mention all. 
Hardly a city was without its mass 
meeting or some activity to crystal- 
lize sentiment. 

It was in the parades that probably 
the hardest labor was put and the 
most picturesque results secured. 
The one in Boston was by far the 
most extensive, with about 12,000 
men and women marching between 
ranks of spectators that have been es- 
timated at over 200,000. 

In Chicago the parade was especial- 
ly significant, because of the recent 
victory and its already far-reaching 
results. A crowd of 100,000 saw the 
picturesque line of 5,000 suffragists 
march along Michigan avenue. 

A blare of bands, the waving of 
thousands of American flags, one in 
each woman’s hands, and round after 


The women of Denver, by the sheer 
force of their womanhood, backed by 
their right to the ballot, have put an 
end to the bloody warfare that has 
been going on in Colorado’s mining 
zone for more than seven months. 
They have stopped the awful slaugh- 
ter of men, women and children, and 
are bringing about a peaceful settle- 
ment of a civil warfare beside which 
the trouble in Mexico pales into in- 
significance so far as the United 


COLORADO WOMEN STOP 


COAL FIELD HORRORS 





to see them. They stood firm and re- 
peated their demand. The Governor 
hesitated; he did not want to see 
them; but they were voters; besides, 
there was something awe-inspiring in 
their spirit and numbers; they meant 
business. The Governor reluctantly 
admitted them. 

In no uncertain terms they called 
his attention to the warfare in the 
State and demanded that it cease; 
they demanded that he appeal to 














“Governor Ammons, the women of Denver summon you.”—Senator Helen 
Ring Robinson of Colorado 





States is concerned. The women vot- 
ers of Colorado have more than made 
good; they have proved themselves 
genuine statesmen in a crisis that was 
disgracing the whole State. 

So far as The Woman’s Journal is 
aware, the news of the women’s part 
in calling federal aid to the State has 
not been published in any paper east 
of Denver. The facts in this account 
are taken from the Denver papers and 
from Senator Helen Ring Robinson. 
The story reads like a propaganda 
fiction, but the facts are not to be dis- 
puted. When armed warfare had 
broken out in the strike zone and men 
were being mown down by the ma- 
chine guns of the State militia, when 
women and children were being 
burned alive in the miserable tents 
and hovels they were occupying after 
eviction, when the trouble had 
reached a most desperate point, and 
neither the Governor nor any one in 
authority was interfering, the women 
of Denver thought it time to act. 
They issued a call in the name of 
the womanhood of their State for a 
meeting at the capitol. ‘One thou- 
sand of them, with the cries of the 
slaughtered in their ears, and aghast 
at the horror of ruthless State mur- 
der of their fellow citizens, marched 
to the capitol and demanded an audi- 





(Continued on Page 152) 





ence with the Governor. He refused 


President Wilson for federal aid. He 
replied that such an appeal might not 
meet response. They asked him to 
send a telegram to find out. He re- 


Army of One Thousand Women Voters March to Denver Capital 
in Protest against Slaughter and Make Governor Ammons 
Ask for Federal Intervention 


women had decided not to leave the 
capitol until their reasonable demands 
had been met, the Governor promised 
to send the telegram to President 
Wilson. But the women did not dis- 
band. They waited to see the tele- 
gram sent, and they waited to get the 
reply. When word came that federal 
aid would be sent to Colorado if it was 
needed, those plucky Denver women 
asked Governor Ammons to send the 
telegram for federal aid at once. The 
Governor had learned the temper of 
the women, and the telegram 
sent! 

Already the men are disarming in 
the coal districts, and the prospects 
for a peaceful settlement of the 
troubles are improving. 


was 


Trouble Reaches White Heat 


For seven months Colorado has 
been facing armed warfare in the min 
180 miles south of Den- 


fire, on 


ing district 
ver It 
April 20, spread into a conflagration 
Machine guns at Ludlow mowed down 
The tents 


saw its industrial 


men, women and children. 
of the strikers were put to the torch, 
and, as one account says, “in the holes 
which had been dug for their protec- 
tion agaist the rifles’ fire, the women 
and children died like trapped 
when the flames swept over them.” 
The Ludlow fight raged for fourteen 
hours, and precipitated others, not 
only in the surrounding districts, but 
Louisville-Boulder zone 
The State militia 
were worse than useless; the strikers 
that 


rats 


also in the 
north of Denver. 
helieved—and with good reason 
in the 
Under 


such circumstances the very presence 


the greater part of them were 


employ of the mine owners 
of the militia, with their trained guns, 
fanned the miners 
white heat. The strikers had expect 
ed fair play from the State, and they 
that they had 
Whatever was the truth of the 
State 
was helpless; its power to separate 
had 
away. Only one thing could prevent 
more bloodshed—the intervention of 
an impartial outside party, in other 
words, the federal government, in 
which both sides could trust. 


fury of the into 


believed received hot 
shot. 
matter, it was clear that the 


the combatants been stripped 


The Government Collapses 





fused. They stood firm. When it was 
clear that one thousand determined | 


In the face of this crisis, when it 
only needed to be firm, the Colorado 











An Editorial from the Rocky 


trict? 


It was the protective spirit of 


aroused, always leads to action. 


ery of bleeding Ludlow they rose 
homes tonight at a child’s injury. 


WOMEN IN THE COLORADO STRIKE 


(Denver, Colorado), April 28, 1914 





That women as voters will apply the protective instincts of 
motherhood to public affairs when they cast their ballots is one 
of the strong arguments advanced in favor of woman suffrage urged 
by many persons who for no other reason favor universal suffrage. 

Could a more compelling demonstration be had that the argu- 
ment is true than the action of the one thousand Denver women 
who on Saturday induced Governor Ammons to appeal for fed- 
eral troops to end the deaths and fighting in the coal strike dis- 


remarkable meeting to demand quick cessation of the horrors and 
sufferings in the troubled southern zone, to require that the women 
and children there be guarded from harm, to protest that needless 
dangers to sons, husbands and fathers be ended. That spirit, when 
It did so Saturday. 
Characteristically, it was effective. 
what they wanted done, but how they wanted it done. 


—they were helping the State as citizens. 


Mountain News and Times 





motherhood which impelled that 


The women knew not only 
Upon the 
to help as they would in their 
There was only this difference 
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government seems to have collapsed. 
At its head sat Governor Ammons, 


Both supine and obstinate; behind him} committee delegated by the women to 


Constant Watch Kept 


stood Lieutenant-Governor Fitzgarrald,| carry its commands to the chief execu- 
insolent and arrogant. They claimed|tive—its members, Mrs. Robert w. 
that the situation was safe in the] Steele, widow of the late chief justice 
hands of the State guards; they mere-|of the Supreme Court; Mrs. Alma Laf- 
ly flirted with the subject of federal | ferty, president of the Women’s Peace 
intervention. From them the appeals| Association; State Senator Helen Ring 


for United States aid fell back as if 
from rock. And every day came re- 
ports of more deaths and new 
tragedies in the region around Trini- 
dad. 

It was then that the women acted. 
High and low throughout Denver— 
which all along had been the political 
arena of the struggle—they sent their 
call. 

Women Called to Action 

It was in the name of the Women’s 
Peace Association, and read as fol- 
lows: 

“Women of Colorado: 

“For the sake of your slain sisters 
and their wounded children, for the 
sake of your sisters whose humble 
homes have been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, for the sake of the earnest 
men who are being wounded and 
killed every hour because they tried 
to better their conditions of life, we 
summon you to a meeting at the capi- 
tol at ten o’clock Saturday morning. 

“In the name of the womanhood of 
Colorado we will demand that another 
hideous holocaust be prevented by the 
intervention of federal troops, we will 
demand the establishment of law, and 
we will take steps to initiate the re- 
peal of the infamous decision by which 
Mother Jones was imprisoned shame- 
lessly. Your help is needed.” 

On the morning of April 25 a silent 
army of one thousand women, some 
with babies in their arms, some white- 
haired, some worn with work, marched 
to the house chamber of the Capitol. 
Of the events that followed, Mildred 

Morris writes in the Rocky Moun- 
tain News and Times (Denver) of 
April 26: 

Never was there anything like it. 
These women who ordered the State’s 
chief executive to do their bidding and 
were obeyed, accomplished a great 
thing, and accomplished it in perfect 
peace and dignity. There were no 
threats, no hisses, no jeers. It was an 
assemblage that gave equal suffrage a 
new meaning. 

The women who came believed they 
had a solemn duty to perform, and 
they did not go away until they had 
performed it. Never were there wom- 
en more deadly in earnest, more grim- 
ly determined. 

Wait All Day for Reply 

They stayed, mest of them, from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. waiting for an 
answer to the Governor's first tele- 
gram to the President. They sent 
word down to the executive office that 
those who could would remain at their 
posts until the gathering’s demands 
were granted—it mattered not whether 
they were made to wait all night or 
all week—they would wait and keep 
sending their committee with their 
commands. ‘ 

There was no impatience. While 
they kept their vigil they sang “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “John 
Brown’s Body,” “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” and ‘Nearer, My God, to 
Thee.” 

At 6 P. M. there were still watching 
women left—150 of them. They were 
weary, but still grimly determined, 
women. 

“Women, we are making history,” 
said Dora Phelps Buell in ringing 
tones. “Stay on.” 

“We will,” they cried back. 

There was a call for volunteers to 
keep “the watch fires burning all 
night” if necessary. All 150 women 
rose to volunteer. 

“We will all stay,” they cried. “We 
will wait until the Governor does our 
bidding.” 

Cheers Foilow Victory 

When their committee came with a 
message from the Governor that he 
was drafting an appeal for federal 
troops they sprang to their feet and 
made such a demonstration as their 
tired voices would permit, and then 
sang “Praise God From Whom All 
Blessings Flow.” 

“Our work is not yet done,” said 
Mrs. Alma Lafferty. “Women, we 
must wait until we see the draft of the 
appeal and know that it is sent. Will 
you wait?” 

“We will,” came back in chorus. 

And they did. Not a woman among 
them left the State House until that 

appeal was sent. 





Robinson, Mrs. Stuart Walling and 
Mrs. John Joseph Ryan. It did not re- 
lax its vigil for a moment—not even 
to eat. It lunched on sandwiches and 
dined in the Governor's ante-office on 
oranges and bananas, When the Gov- 
ernor returned from his own dinner 
he found the committee still on the 
job, tired-eyed but cheerful. All day 
it had followed him like a Nemesis. 
Some of the women who waited up- 
stairs went all day without food, not a 
a few of whom were gray-haired wom- 
en. They would not leave their posts 
until the draft of the Governor’s ap- 
peal for federal intervention had been 
read to them. 

New Demands Are Planned 
And when they at last dispersed 
after a 12 hours’ vigil, tired to death 
but triumphant, the 150 watchers 
made it known that if the President 
refused federal aid to end the carnage 
in the southern coal fields, the army 
of one thousand women would return 
and make new demands. 

They wanted a cessation of blood- 
shed in the strike zone and they would 
have it. As the mothers of the State, 
they had awakened to their power and 
were serving notice on those elected 
to serve the commonwealth of Colo- 
rado to remember that there were de- 
termined women who, like sentinels, 
henceforth would be on guard to pro- 
tect human rights and to prevent the 
murder of men, women and children 
in industrial warfare. 

Before 10 o’clock, the hour set for 
assembling, the women who responded 
to the Women’s Peace Association’s 
call thronged the corridor of the Capi- 
tol. 

“Women, let us proceed in a digni- 
fied manner to the Governor's office,” 
said Mrs, Alma Lafferty, president of 
the Women’s Peace Association. 

Mrs. Steele Heads Line 

A line was formed with Mrs. Rob- 
ert W. Steele at its head. The van- 
guard was met at the door of the 
executive offices by Jackson, the Gov- 
ernor’s Negro messenger. 

Committee Impresses Governor 

The assembly of women apparently 
was not taken seriously by Governor 
Ammons until a committee waited on 
him to summon him before It. 

“We have come, Mr. Governor, to 
escort you to the house chamber 
where the women of Denver await 
you,” said Senator Helen Ring Rob- 
imson. 

“IT am very busy, ladies,” answered 
the Governor, nervously. “You can 
tell me what the meeting wants and I 
will give my answer through you.” 

“But the women want to hear from 
you directly, Mr. Governor,” said Mrs. 
Robinson in a quiet tone. 

“It is impossible for the Governor 
to leave this office at this time,” put 
in Lieutenant-Governor Fitzgarrald. 
“He can’t see these women now.” 

Busy, Says Governor 

“T am kept busy talking over the 
long distance phone,” said Governor 
Ammons. “I am trying to keep peace 
at one of the mines where there is 
firing. I cannot come.” 

“Governor Ammons,” said Mrs, Rob- 
inson firmly, “the women of Denver 
summon you. The women ef Denver, 
do you understand?” 

“You ought to understand the Gov- 


” 


ernor can’t come now,” put in the 
Lieutenant Governor again. 
Mrs, Evangeline Heartz, another 


member of the committee, rose to her 
feet and pointed her finger at Fitz- 
garrald. 
“Lieutenant-Governor Fitzgarrald, 
the women of Denver are gathered up- 
stairs,” she said. “They want to see 
Governor Ammons and they will see 
him. Do you hear?” 

Working for Peace, He Said 
“I am trying to bring about peace 
and I can only listen to those who 
want to help me,” said the Governor. 
“The women upstairs are also de- 
sirous of bringing about peace,” said 
Mrs. Robinson, “and they have come 
to help you, Governor Ammons.” 
“But don’t you see, ladies, I cannot 
leave right now?” pleaded the Gov- 
ernor. “I must keep peace at this 
mine.” 
Will Wait, He Is Told 





“We don’t insist that you come right 


now, if you cannot,” said Mrs. Rob- 


In the Governor’s office waited the|inson, “the women will wait for you. 





They are patient.” 
“Better come back this afternoon or 
some other time,” suggested the Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

“Oh, no, Lieutenant-Governor,” said 
Mrs. Robinson with a quiet smile. 
“We will wait until the Governor is 
ready for us to escort him upstairs.” 

‘gust a minute, then,” said Gov. 
Ammons. 


Agrees to Meet Them 
He went into the inner room and 
came out directly. 
“I am ready to go now,” he told the 
committee, and Lieutenant-Governor 
Fitzgarrald and Detectives Peter Carr 
and T. W. Connor in plain clothes 
walking beside him, the Governor fol- 
lowed the committee upstairs. 

Mrs. Steele, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. 
Ryan and Mrs. Walling composed a 
committee appinted to remain with 
Governor Ammons until he had dic- 
tated a telegram to President Wilson. 

Mrs. P. T. Hurlinger, wife of a car- 
penter, was the first member of the 
committee named. She had her 8 
months’ old baby with her and car- 
ried the little one to the Governor's 
office. Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Heartz 
and Mrs. John Joseph Ryan complet- 
ed the committee. 

The second time the committee 
waited on the Governor Mrs. Steele 
bade him not to forget that the wom- 
en demanded that he order Major 
Hamrock and Lieutenant Linderfelt 
arrested and brought to Denver to be 
tried on a charge of murder, 

Promises Investigation 

“This shooting at Ludlow is to be 
investigated and the guilty ones pun- 
ished,” answered the Governor. “But 
how can we try Hamrock and Linder- 

















By courtesy of Boston Traveler Herald 
MRS. ADELE SALANDRI-NININGER, 


Who Marched in the Boston Parade 
May 2, is a Great-Grand-Daughter of 
Nelson Miller, who was a Drummer 
in the Revolutionary War and once 
marched over the route followed by 
the suffragists 





felt here, even if they were guilty? 
They'd have to be tried down there. 
We couldn't possibly try them here.” 

“Under the Moyer decision you can 
do anything, Mr. Governor,” suggest- 
ed Mrs. Robinson. 

The Governor made no answer. 

That very day the Denver Express 
in large headlines said: 

“Thank God the women of Colorado 
are alive to their wonderful privilege 
of restoring human rights and justice 
to their throne of glory in this greed- 
ridden State. 

“Over 1000 of them—bless their ten- 
der, motherly, wifely, maidenly hearts 
—sounded the battle cry of the new 
revolution in Colorado when they rose 
en masse in the house chamber and 
sang ‘America.’ 

“Their revolution is to be a Christian 
one—a revolution of ballots to put 
down the necessity for the present 
revolution of bullets! 

“Nothing is impossible to aroused 
womanhood—when she has the ballot! 
Not even the driving of Rockefeller- 
ism and all the inhumayg warfare on 
women and children out of the State 
forever! ; 

“And that is exactly what that glori- 
ous gathering of aroused mothers pro- 
posed to do.” 





Women Ferce Appointment 
One of the other things which the 
women forced Governor Ammons to do 


the peace commission, which, under 
the head of Chief Justice Musser, was 
striving to bring an adjustment. Yet, 
when this commission met on April 26 
and 27, no notice was sent to Mrs. 
Lafferty. She was counted out. 
Accordingly, for eight hours on April 
27 the women again besieged the Gov- 
ernor’s office. 


“We will let the Governor know,” 
said one, “that if the commission does 
hold more meetings and Mrs. Lafferty 
is not admitted to its conferences as 
the chosen representative of the mass 
meeting last Saturday, we will call an- 
other mass meeting and have five 
thousand instead of one thousand de- 
termined women besiege the capitol.” 

The Governor was piqued because 
he had been forced to act on Saturday, 
and for a long time he would not see 
the women. At one moment Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Fitzgarrald appeared, 
“Why don’t you stop this fighting?” 
demanded the women. 

Fitzgarrald said that no shot had 
been fired by a militia man. 

“Yes, but there has been fighting 
down there, and you know it,” said 
Mrs. Lafferty. 

“Oh, that was over at Sopris and 
was between mine guards and strik- 
ers,” answered the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor airily. 

“It doesn’t matter where it was or 
who was engaged,” put in Dora Phelps 
Buell, “we want it stopped.” 

“Well,” shouted Fitzgarrald, red in 
the face, “why don’t you hold another 
mass meeting and indorse the fighting 
down there?” 

When the Governor finally appeared 
he said he would request Justice 
Musser to take Mrs. Lafferty with the 
commission to Trinidad. The Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, however, said that 
Justice Musser would have to appoint 
Mrs. Lafferty to the commission be- 
fore she could serve. 

“Oh, no, he doesn’t,” said Dora 
Phelps Buell, “she’s a member of that 
commission. The Governor has ap- 
pointed her. The women who met 
here Saturday demanded she be ap- 
pointed, and she was. 

“If she hadn't been, those women 
would be here yet, Mr. Fitzgarrald. 
They'd have stayed here all the year 
until she was.” 

Justice Musser then came down to 
confer with the women. He said he 
would be very glad to have Mrs. Laf- 
ferty on the commission, but that it 
was not going to Trinidad and was 
not going to do anything. 

“What have you men been doing?” 
demanded Mrs, Lafferty. “Why don’t 
you do something other than sit and 


confer? Why don’t you go to the 
strike district? That’s where you are 
needed. I wouldn’t be afraid to go 
there.” 


She was better than her word. 
When the women realized that the 
Musser Commission was doing neth- 
ing, they chose their own commission 
and voted to pay their own expenses 
to go to Trinidad and investigate the 
Ludlow massacre on their own ac- 
count. Not only that, but they com- 
pelled Governor Ammons to recognize 
them and to give them the necessary 
authority—a distinct triumph. They 
will try to find out who turned ma- 
chine guns on women and children, 
who set fire to the tents of the 
colony, and whether the bodies of vic- 
tims were thrown into a hastily dug 
hole so that a true count might not 
be made. 

This investigating committee is 
composed of Mrs. Alma Lafferty, Mrs. 


Lee Champion and Mrs. Evangeline 
Heartz. 
“You probably can’t do a thing 


down there,” said Chief Justice Musser 
when the committee informed him of 
their plans. 

“Oh, yes, we can,” said Mrs. Laf- 
ferty. ‘If wre can’t, you know we can 
have anoth .ass meeting of women 
at the capitol. You know that, of 
course.” 

“We believe the militia will show us 
courtesy,” said Mrs. Lafferty. “We 
will treat them very nicely. We will 
let them know, of course, that we will 
take back a report to the women of 
Denver.” 








title of a spirited song by Rufus Leigh- 


“The New Woman of Today” is the 


ton and William Winford, suitable to 
be sung at suffrage meetings. 


was to appoint Mrs, Alma Lafferty to} 


; man, I think it is splendid. 


GEORGIA UNIONS, _ 
GO ON RECORD 


State Federation of Labor Re- 
affirms Stand of Many years 
for Equal Suffrage 


- . 
+ ee 





The Georgia State Federation of 
Labor endorsed woman suffrage at its 
recent State Convention in Macon. 
The Atlanta Constitution says: 

“The federation has been pledged to 
woman suffrage for many years, and 
has never failed to stand by the suf- 
fragists when it was not as popular a 
movement as it is now, when success 
seems about to crown their efforts.” 


WOMAN MAYOR IN 
ILLINOIS VILLAGE 


Kingston Mines Elects Mrs. Kate 
York as President of Board of 
Trustees First to Serve 











The first woman mayor in Illinois 
has been elected at Kingston Mines, 
Peoria County, in the person of Mrs. 
Kate York. At the recent election 
she was chosen president of the board 
of village trustees by a majority of 8 
votes. 

Mrs. York was born’ in Timber 
township July 23, 1868, began by 
teaching school, and for the last 
twenty-three years has been success- 
fully engaged in the general mercan- 
tile business, 





Dr. Anna H. Shaw has filed suit in 
the Supreme Court against the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey and the Pullman com- 
pany for $25,000 damages as the re- 
sult of a broken leg and other injuries 
she suffered in alighting from a Le- 


high train in the Jersey City terminal 
last January. 


VICTORY WON IN 
HOUSE JUDICIARY 





(Continued from Page 145) 

According to press reports, the Ju- 
diciary Committee was earnestly 
urged to report the amendment out 
by Representative Charles C. Carlin 
of Virginia, chairman of the sub- 
committee having it in charge. He 
said that he “had for weeks past 
been overwhelmed with petitions, let- 
ters and telegrams urging immediate 
and favorable action, and that it was 
not his intention to remain indefinite- 
ly the unwilling object of the concen- 
trated attention of the suffragists of 
the country. Of late, he declared, 
the petitions had been arriving by 
express. Representative Carlin is an 
anti-suffragist. But ke urgently de- 
sires to free himself from any respon- 
sibility that might attach to the en- 
tombing of the equal suffrage meas- 
ures in the files of the judiciary com- 
mittee.” 

For the last twenty years, the Ju- 

diciary Committee has stubbornly re- 
fused to make any report upon the 
measure, pro or con, thus smothering 
it in committee. The suffragists have 
begged for a report, no matter wheth- 
er favorable or unfavorable, in order 
that a vote on the question might be 
taken in the House, and the members 
be put on record. The Judiciary 
Committee has now reported it out 
and placed it before the House, with- 
out any expression of opinion, favor- 
able or unfavorable. 
This course was taken by the com- 
mittee after proposals to recommend 
favorably and unfavorably had been 
defeated. Press dispatches say: 


“The action has produced a situa- 
tion that has set Congress trembling. 
Should a record vote be taken, which 
is not unlikely, many Representatives 
fear their public careers will be cut 
short, no matter which side they 
espouse.” 


The event was celebrated Tuesday 
night by the suffragists, who, with 
bands playing and colors flying, parad- 
ed up and down Pennsylvania avenue 
and through other down-town thor- 
oughfares, 





“An Arctic night, lasting 141 days, 
is no joke, I can tell you: I should not 
care to go through it again!” “Why, 
Fancy 
saying to a creditor, ‘Please call again 
tomorrow morning!’” 















THE MOTHER OF MEN 





She has mothered her ehild in the}j. 


jungles wild 
Through many a long-gone age. 
She has mothered her dead by the 
sunsets red, 
Where the storms of battle rage. 
She has borne the burdens of every 
clime, 
And borne its men as well; 
And is this the reply to her human 
cry: 
. “Down, down to the harlot’s hell’? 


She has lighted the fires on every 
hearth; 
She fashioned the vessels rude; 
She turned the earth in its first grey 
birth, 
And gave to the nations food. 
She made the tools and she formed 
‘the rules, 
To clothe the tribes that dwell. 
And is this the reply to her smother- 
ing cry: 
“Down, down to the factory hell’’? 


They chained her like beasts to la- 
bor’s wheel, 
They locked her in harem cage; 
They snatched her babes from her 
quivering breast 
By court and law and page. 
But she comes as the moon walks over 
the sea— 
In the strength of the years to be; 
To bless the race with her joyous 
face; 
And woman shall yet be free. 
—The Laborer, Dallas, Tex. 





PROCESSION WILL 
PRESENT APPEALS 


Demonstrations to Culminate in 
Washington with Impressive 
Parade to Congress 








Today the eyes of all the nation are 
* on Washington, D. C. It is a day that 
will be written into the history of the 
country. It is the culmination of the 
May 2 nation-wide demonstration for 
women’s enfranchisement; for today 
531 delegates, representing every 
Congressional District in the United 
States, will deliver to Congress the 
resolutions that were passed in every 
State in the Union on May 2. 

It was wonderfully inspiring to 
know that all at the same time last 
Saturday the suffragists of the entire 
nation were asking the National Con- 
gress for women’s enfranchisement, 
and it will be marvelously impressive 
today to see the representatives of all 
these women, 531 strong, present the 
women’s resolution at the National 
Capital. 

Preceding the procession to the 
Capitol, a huge mass meeting will be 
held at the Belasco Theatre at 12.30. 
Mrs. William Kent will preside, and 
the speakers will be Mrs. Hepburn of 
Connecticut, Mrs. Hooker of Baltimore 
and Miss Lucy Burns of Washington. 

Immediately after the mass meeting 
the procession will form in Lafayette 
square, facing the White House. It 
will be divided into two parts, a floral 
pageant and the big political division 
of women representing the free 
States, the campaign States and those 
that are still waiting. 

First of all, following the twenty- 
foot banner, will ride the grand mar- 
shal of the day, Mrs. Juliet Barrett 
Rublee, supported by her mounted 
aides. The children and the chorus 
will come next, flowery garlands unit- 
ing the sections. A band and a color- 
bearer separate the pageant from the 
procession. Then will come the home- 
makers, the working women of every 
trade and profession, from laundresses 
and factory workers to lawyers,, doc- 
tors, authors, actresses and artists. 
The political groups follow, and after 
them the States. The foreign section 
will add color to the procession since 
the marchers will wear their native 
costumes, Sweden, Finland, New Zea- 
land and other countries will be repre- 
sented. Ten bands, and as many 
mounted color bearers, will form part 
of the procession, which will be kept 
in line by fifty marshals, with Mrs. 
George Odell at the head. 

Arriving at the east plaza of the 
Capitol, the pageant marchers, the 
banner bearers and one of the bands 
will ascend the steps of the Capitol, 
and form on either side, making an 
avenue for the delegates to pass 
through, The band will strike up the 
stirring notes of the Women’s March, 
composed by Dr. Ethel Smyth of Eng- 
land, and the huge chorus of one 
thousand voices, trained and conduct- 
ed by Mrs. Appoline M. Blair, presi- 
dent of the Rubenstein Club of Wash- 
ington, will sing the song while the 
534 delegates pass into the Capitol to 
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INTERNATIONAL 

COUNCIL MEETS 


Congress of Women Opens Sev- 
enth Quinquennial at Rome 
with Definite Proposals 








Over 4,000 women, representing 
twenty-two of the leading countries of 
the world, are in Rome attending the 
seventh quinquennial Congress of the 
International Council of Women. 
The other Congresses have been held 
in Washington, Chicago, London, Ber- 
lin, Geneva and Toronto, The meet- 
ing will continue till May 14. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, vice 
reine of Ireland, presided at the open- 
ing on May 4, and was assisted by Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw. 

In the audience were Queen Mother 
Margherita of,Italy, the wives of 
practically the entire diplomatic corps 
accredited both to the Quirinal and to 
the Vatican, as well as a goodly pro- 
portion of the women most prominent 
in the progressive and humanitarian 
movement in the principal nations. 

Great interest was shown by the 
delegates in a lecture on “The Vote 
by Women” delivered by Dr. Shaw, 
and also in lectures by Mrs. Creigh- 


ton on “Women’s Work,” by Mrs. 
Hamilton, a Canadian delegate, on 
“Women in Country Life,” and by 


Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, a Scottish dele- 
gate, on “Youthful Delinquency.” 

Immediately after the International 
Council an International Congress of 
Women will be convened, which will 
continue its sessions in Rome until 
May 21. 

Announcement was made that the 
council would be called upon to take 
definite action on the following ques- 
tions affecting women and children: 

That of asking the governments of 
the world to pledge themselves to ar- 
bitration even when vital interests 
are at stake; . 

That of asking the next Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague to formulate in- 
ternational laws for the protection of 
women and children during wars; 

That of establishing and guarantee- 
ing in all countries the civil capacity 
of woman, both as to her person and 
her property; 

The establishment of equal guar- 
dianship for father and mother as re- 
gards children; 

The establishment in every coun- 
try of the world of special courts for 
children; 

The creation of an obligatory pen- 
sion for wives and children, both legit- 
imate and illegitimate, and the pro- 
tection of abandoned mothers and 
children, both legitimate and illegiti- 
mate; 

The governmental supervision and 
regulation of all employment agen- 
cies for women; the placing of a wom- 
an inspector on every transatlantic 
steamer for the surveillance of min 
ors; the suppression of al) legalized 
disreputable houses; 

The organization of governmental 
bureaus for information in every 
country on every possible phase of 
emigration; 

The international 
birds. 


protection of 


The total membership of the organ- 
izations included in the International 
Council is nearly 7,000,000 women. 





The 48-hour bill fer women has been 
voted down in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, and failed even to get a roll- 
call. Thus far the only States having 
eight-hour laws for women are suf- 
frage States. 





The organization of the “St. Cath- 
erine’s Welfare Association” in an up- 
town Manhattan church, a body to be 
devoted to booming suffrage, and 
aimed to enlist all the Catholic wom- 
en of the United States for the cause, 
must be regarded by those who have 
faith in its possibilities as an epoch- 
making event. The Rey. Father 
James W. Power, pastor of All Saints, 
where the organization was accom- 
plished; the Rev. Father J. D. Dris- 
coll of New Rochelle, and Professor 
James A. Monahan were present and 








gave unqualified approval to the 
movement.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
deliver the the resolutions. It is in- 


tended that the ceremony shall be 
kept extremely simple, yet impressive 








of the seriousness of the errand. 
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In Syracuse, N. Y., 74 ministers of 
all denominations promised to preach 
woman suffrage sermons on May 3, 





The Louisiana State Farmers’ Union 
at their last convention demanded 
“Unrestricted and equal suffrage for 
men and women,” 





New Mexico is the only State with- 
out a woman suffrage association, and 
the only State without a pure-food 
law. 





The report of the annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts W. 8S. A., with 
the play, the Thés Dansants, and the 
other suffrage activities of a very suc- 
cessful week, will appear in our next 
issue. 





The Mayor of Minneapolis and many 
of the most prominent men of that 
city marched in its suffrage parade on 
May 2. One old gentleman, J. M. 
Bowler, wrote to the committee: “I 
Lave waited 76 years for this oppor- 
tunity.” 


A son, three grandsons, a grand- 
daughter and two daughters-in- 
law of William Lloyd Garrison were in 
the Boston suffrage parade; besides 
the daughter of Abby Kelley Foster 
and the daughter-in-law of Angelina 
Grimké and Theodore Weld. 





Suffrage progress in Arkansas is 
shown by the recent formation of 
leagues in Pine Bluff and Augusta. 
On the advisory board of the latter 
are an ex-State senator and a Senator. 
The president reports a brisk demand 
for literature in Augusta, 





News from Columbia, S. C., where 
Mrs. B. B. Valentine recently made 
the first suffrage speech ever deliv- 
ered there, states that the member- 
ship of the Columbia Equal Suffrage 
League, from 28 on the date of its or- 
ganization, has increased within the 
course of a week to between 80 and 
90 members. 





The only woman member of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers is 
Mrs. Harriet Fisher Andrew of Tren- 
ton, N. J. She is a successful “cap- 
tain of industry.” She knows from the 
ground up the workings of the busi- 
ness of which she is proprietor and 
manager, the Fisher and Norris Anvil 
Works, 





George Creel, in commenting on the 
recent election of Mayor Gill in Seat- 
tle, says: “To those who believe that 
one mistake merits eternal damna- 
tion in this world and the next, Gill’s 
re-election will appeal as vicious, but 
to those who have not entirely lost 
the meaning of Christianity it will 
come as something very fine and in- 
spiring.” 





The Civic League of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., was one of the strong 
Western organizations to call upon 
the Senate Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage for an immediate and favorable 
report on the Bristow resolution for 
woman suffrage. They have also been 
working on the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Quite apart from the Civic 
League of Colorado Springs, a com- 
mittee of representative men and 
women are organizing a town demon- 
stration for May 2. 





Preparations are being made for a 
big suffrage parade in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on June 9. Last year’s parade showed 
2,000 women in line; already nearly 
8,000 women have signed the slips to 
join in the march, and Buffalo suf- 
fragists say that they haven’t really 
started to get marchers yet. All 
who have enrolled so far have done so 
voluntarily. By and by they are 
going to canvass. 





The Congressional Committee of the 
N. A. W. S. A. will keep open house 
today in Washington, D. C., at 607 
14th street, Northwest (near F), in the 
heart of the city, and convenient tu 
all shops, theatres, hotels, street cars, 
etc., for delegates and visitors at the 
suffrage parade. Mrs. Glenna S. Tin- 
nin, chairman of the Washington 
Woman Suffrage Council, will be in 
charge, aided by a corps of able assist- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Twenty-two girls and only eight men 
were numbered in the Phi Beta Kappa 
scholarship honors at the University 
of Nebraska. 





A “silver tea” inaugurated the new 
headquarters opened by the suffragists 
of Portland, Me. It is a large sunny 
room in the Press building, with two 
wide windows facing Monument 
square. 





At the annual Wayland prize debate 
in the Yale Law School, held a few 
days ago, the subject was woman suf- 
frage, and the first prize was won by 
John Francis Collins, who spoke in 
favor of votes for women. 





Congressman Roberts of Nevada is 
reported as saying that he believes 
suffrage will win in Nevada, if the 
fight can be made on the straight 
issue. The opponents of equal rights 
are trying to mix it up with various 
other questions. 





In Pennsylvania a married man can 
mortgage all his real estate up to its 
full value without his wife’s consent, 
thus practically depriving her of her 
right of dower; but a married woman 
cannot put a mortgage upon any of 
her real estate without the consent of 
her husband. 





At a historical pageant, “Columbia,” 
given by the Diet Kitchen in Colum- 
bus, O., suffragists took a prominent 
part and won third prize. The pro- 
ceeds were used for the maintenance 
of a woman protective officer at the 
Union railway station. The suffrage 
,group was headed by Mary P. Nye. 





Some good California speakers are 
going to Atlanta with the Shriners’ 
excursion, and will tell the women of 
Georgia how the vote was won in 
California'and what the women have 
done with it. Atlanta suffragists are 
ever alert to further their cause. 
Open air meetings will be held dur- 
ing the Shriners’ convention in May. 





Miss Helen Schloss, a trained nurse 
who has been acting as an organizer 
for the Woman Suffrage Party in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has gone out to Col- 
orado to nurse the wounded and give 
other aid. She was presented with a 
nurse’s kit by members of the party, 
and was given a farewell reception at 
the headquarters. Miss Schloss is a 
graduate of the German Hospital, and 





acted as nurse during the labor 
troubles in Little Falls, N. Y. 
Four reasons were given by Miss 


Mary H. Askew-Mather in a recent ad- 
dress before the New Century Club of 


Wilmington, Del., on “Why I am a 
Suffragist.” They were: ‘Because I 
am an American; because the ballot 


will standardize woman’s life; be- 
cause we can’t do the best construc- 
tive work for our homes without a 
vote; because ballots for women mean 
moral progress,” 





The suffrage movement is making 
good headway in Edmonton in West- 
ern Canada. Hon. A: G. Mackay, a 
member of the Provincial Parliament, 
at a recent meeting of the Equal Suf- 
frage League, promised to vote for 
the measure. Prof. W. H. Alexander 
told of the petitions asking for equal 
franchise. “I spent one hour in get- 
ting one signature,” he said humor- 
ously, “but it was worth while.” 





The New York suffrage committee 
has raised $40,000 for the campaign, 
and the anti-suffragists have been 
carping on the ground that the money 
ought to have been used for charity. 
But at an anti function in New York 
the other day, the State president of 
the antis reminded her hearers of the 
$40,000 raised for suffrage, and urged 
them to raise at least as much for the 
anti-suffrage campaign. If they do, 
they will divert to another purpose 
than charity as much money as the 
suffragists have done. Why is this 
wicked in a suffragist but meritorious 
in an anti? Here is clearly a double 


standard of morals. 
° 





“Be warned in time. Don’t you 
know that girl smokes, drinks, and 





ants, who will be delighted to meet 
all comers and make them comfort- 
able. There will also be a Bureau of 
Information. 





gambles at bridge?” 
“I know. I am going to marry her 







147 
YANKEE DOODLE 


The announcement of the antis that 
they would sell red roses in Boston 
just before the suffrage parade, called 
out the following comment from Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Pitman: 

Speaking of roses and suffrage 
brings back that occasion when the 
poetic remarks of the gentleman in 
the fourth division of the House of 
Representatives compared all women 
to a “rose,” while men were “turnips,” 
just ordinary turnips! Yes, the rose— 
particularly the red rose—always sug- 
gests poetry; and in connection with 
the parade, another marching song 
beside that new and glorious one that 
is to be played by. all the bands on 
May 2 is suggested, and it might be 
entitled 

Yankee Doodle Up to Date. 

With apologies to dear old Y. D. 
Once on a time dear Sister “Rose” 
Flew in a raging fury, 


And swore that none of her fair sex 
Should vote or serve on jury 
Chorus. 

Yankee doodle, doodle doo! 
Suffragists are “dandy”! 

Yankee doodle, keep it up, 

For suffragists are “sandy”! 





“Rose” swore that “woman's place 
was home,” 

And so she tried to prove it 

By op’ning up an “anti shop” 

And haranguing a crowd to move it. 
Chorus. 

“Rose” went to England and declared 
The suffrage cause was dying— 

That “in the States ‘tis moribund!” 
La, me! now ain’t that trying? 
Chorus. 

A lively corps(e) is suffrage now, 
As it marches on to glory! 

In nineteen fifteen Sister “Rose” 
Will sing another story! 

Chorus. 

Yankee doodle, doodle doo! 
Suffragists are “dandy”! 

Yankee doodie, keep it up, 

For suffragists are “sandy”! 





Inexperienced sportsman (to keeper, 


whom he has shot): “Look here, 
don’t you yell so much. It wasn’t 
your fault.” 

A Political Reason: “How did Jo- 


seph come to be a great ruler in the 
land?” asked the Sunday school super- 
intendent, “Please, sir, said the boy, 
“because he wore a coat of many 
colors.” 


One of the most active new Suffrage 
Leagues in Massachusetts is that of 
Everett. It was formed on March 17, 


and has now a membership of 150. 
The officers are: President, Mrs. H. 
Cherry Wallace; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Christopher Thore, Mrs. Joseph Saun- 
ders; secretary, Mrs. Frank Hall: 


treasurer, Mrs. Alfred Abbott. 


























Question. Can you tell me if State 
regulation of the social evil exists in 
any part of the United States? Is 
there any State in the Union where 
there are no laws against brothels? 
L. B. A. 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Answer. If you will write 
American Vigilance Association, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, you 
will receive authoritative information 
on this subject. Also see George 
Creel’s article in the March number 
of The Century. 


the 





Question. Can you give figures ver- 
ifying the statement made by Mrs. 
Breckenridge at Tremont Temple on 
April 1, that the white women of the 
South outnumber the total of colored 
men and women? 
D. M. P. 

Arlington, Mass. 

Answer. According to the U. 8. 
Census of 1910 the total number of 
white women in the entire South 
(South Atlantic, East South Central 
and West South Central States) is 
10,011,153. The total number of col- 
ored men and women in those States 





to reform her.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal, 


is 8,749,437. 
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A GLORIOUS DAY 


Loston’s first suffrage parade was a magnificent success. 
At least 10,000 persons were in line. Some experienced report- 
ers estimated the number at almost double that figure. In 
nearly every one of the 81 divisions, more persons presented 
themselves when the time came than had previously pledged 
themselves to march, 
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order, It is no easy thing to engineer eight or ten thousand 

paraders through the streets of Boston without confusion, and 
the fact that it was accomplished in this instance indicated or- 
ganizing and executive ability of a high order, It was the most 
successful demonstration of the kind made in any city, and 
when we consider all things, the most successful ever held in 
any city, It was a dignified and impressive spectacle, and the 
sincere though not boisterous enthusiasm of the thousands in 
line won the respect of all beholders. The attitude of the spec- 
tators was in gratifying cdntrast to the reception given the 
marching ranks of women in Washington some months ago. 
There was ample police protection for any emergency, but no 
call for its services beyond what would have been necessary for 
the regulation of the crowd under any circumstances. There 
was no disposition to flout and jeer, or break through the ranks, 
such as was shown at the national capital. No more enthusi- 
astic or orderly body of paraders ever passed through the 
streets of Boston.—Boston Transcript. 

The suffrage parade of Saturday was worthy and admirable. 
Its usefulness to the suffragists in advancing their cause lies in 
the extent to which it stirred the interest of those who com- 
monly have given little thought to the question. In other words, 
these parades are advertising propositions. On the suffrage 
question as on others there are, roughly, three classes of per- 
sons: Those in favor, those opposed, and those who give the 
matter no attention. The opposing groups must reach these 
indifferent ones, to gain recruits. How stir their interest? 
There are many ways, The parade is one way. It is legitimate 
and it is effective. Doubtless many who saw the impressive 
sight Saturday afternoon in this city have thought more closely 
on the cause it expressed than they had before—Boston Record. 

When Women March 

The most impressive feature of the parade of the 12,000 
women was its seriousness. It could be seen on almost every 
face. Each woman was there for a purpose, and that was to 
show the seriousness of the woman’s suffrage movement. It 
was a demonstration of force, not a jollification. 

File after file, squad after squad, passed by without a smile. 
Woman, in her advance, has not yet reached the stage where 
she can march for three hours and extract enjoyment out of it. 
Men like it. They have paraded for ages, and the strains of a 
military band bring out the martial pride felt by ancestors when 
Hannibal, Caesar, Charlemagne or Napoleon were the leaders. 

Although the jaunty military step and the sparkle of the 
eye were missing Saturday, there was a much deeper purpose 
evident to all. The women marched as if they were out to 
win.—Boston Globe. 


TEACHERS AND VOTES 


In England, the National Union of Teachers (made up 
largely of men), at its recent Annual Conference, voted 45,123 








The parade was remarkable for quality as well as quantity. 
The deep impression that it has unquestionably made upon the 


public mind was due not only to its magnitude and to its ad-! 


mirable organization and arrangement. It brought home to 


the general public, for the first time, what kind of women want’ 


to vote, 

The public interest was shown by the enormous crowds 
that packed the streets along the route. And those crowds got 
a lesson through their eyes far more effective than any argu- 
ment which could possibly have been addressed to them through 
their ears. 


to 28,674 “That this Conference is of opinion that the question 
of women’s suffrage is outside the scope of the objects of the 
National Union of Teachers.” This non-committal resolution 
is being quoted by anti-suffragists in America as a proof that 
the majority of teachers are opposed to equal suffrage, and also 
as proof that women do not want to vote! Two great meetings 
of women teachers held the same week passed suffrage resolu- 
tions overwhelmingly. The Conference of members of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women Teachers voted “That, in order to 
further the interests of women teachers, this Conference sup- 
ports their claim to the full rights of citizenship.” A resolution 


The parade has made a great change in the feeling toward that suffrage was not a suitable object of the Federation could 


the movement here. 
and feels that the parade was worth all it cost—in money, in 


effort and in time. 
It was also a grand example of the success of team work. 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Leonard, chairman of the Executive Com- 


mittee of the Massachusetts W. S. A., 
part of the work and responsibility in connection with the pa- 
rade, wants to express her appreciation of the splendid co-op- 


Every suffragist is happy and triumphant, | not even get a seconder. A very large public meeting held by 
‘the Women Teachers’ Franchise Union voted overwhelmingly 


“That it is in the best interests of education that women be 
granted the Parliamentary franchise.” In England The Anti- 
Suffrage Review has been publishing articles of alarm and pro- 


who bore the heaviest: test, declaring that almost all the women in the teaching pro- 


fession are suffragists and are converting the young to that 
dangerous doctrine; and in the United States the organ of the 


eration given by all the leagues, by the heads of all the differ-- National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage publishes in 


ent groups of women, and by a whole multitude of helpers. 

is impossible here to give any adequate idea of the parade, it 

It was a great, a glorious and a 
A. B. BB. 


was so big and so beautiful. 
Lappy day. 


nN 
THE BOSTON PARADE 
A Great Demonstration 
It was indeed a memorable affair. Regarded as a political 
demonstration, it surpassed anything on record having a similar 





purpose. As a public display, it was brilliant in conception, at- 
tractive in its details, and most impressive in its general sig- 
nificance. 


Whatever success may have attended the exhibition in other 

cities—and the scope of the movement on Saturday was national 

it is not presumptuous to hold the Boston march as the 

climax of the effort. It was a triumph of organizing skill and 

of enthusiastic performance; and the tribute of cheers along the 

crowded streets of the route was well deserved.—Boston Post. 
Most Dignified and Impressive. 

Whether there were 12,000 or only 10,000 marchers in the 
equal suffrage turnout Saturday, the demonstration was one of 
the most dignified and impressive parades ever seen in Massa- 
chusetts, and undoubtedly made friends for the cause.—Boston 
Globe. 

A Pronounced Success 

The suffrage parade was a pronounced success, and no man 
who saw the many evidences of interest could doubt the sin- 
cerity and the determination which that parade represented, in 
the women who took part in it. All day the proud wearers cf 
the yellow flocked into Boston on the trains, to show their appre- 
ciation of the event. The politicians may as well make up their 
minds to the referendum on the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment.—Boston Advertiser. 

Magnificent Success 

In view of the magnificent success of the Votes for Women 
parade in this city on Saturday, due attention should be given 
to the fact that in New York the suffragists paraded cosily in 
fifty-one motor cars.—Boston Journal, (They held open air meet- 


ings instead—Ed. W. J.) 
In the woman suffrage parade there was credit enough to 


It' a recent issue an article declaring there is no denying that the 


majority of teachers favor suffrage, and that they do so mostly 
for selfish reasons. A. 8. B. 


—_—__— 


TO CONSERVE THE HOME 


The New York Legislature that has lately adjourned failed 
to pass the widows’ pension bill, which proposed to give allow- 
ances to destitute widows with young families, in order to en- 
able them to stay at home and take care of their children, in- 
stead of putting them into institutions or leaving them to en- 
ferced neglect while the mothers go out to work for scanty 
wages. The object of the bill was to protect the home and keep 
the family together. Many women used their “indirect influ- 
ence” in its behalf, but it failed of passage, 

Since women obtained the ballot, widows’ pension bills have 
been passed in Oregon, Washington, Colorado, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia. During the last Legislature The Portland Oregonian 
commented editorially upon the greater attention paid to wom- 
en’s needs after they were enfranchised. It said: 

“Neither Senators nor Representatives are opposing any 
measures which will tend to be of assistance to the women. 
There is a noticeable tendency at this session to vote ‘aye’ for 
all such bills. They all now have a new class of constituents 
ait home, from whom they are beginning to hear, and they are 
heeding the new voice nobly. . . The widows’ pension Dill 
found only one dissenting voice in the two Houses.” 

A much larger proportion of the suffrage States than of the 
non-suffrage States have passed such legislation. Does equal 
suffrage tend to break up the home? 

The New York Legislature also failed to pass the bills 
authorizing the appointment of two women assistants in the 
children’s court, several factory investigating commission bills 
for the better enforcement of the labor laws, and the bill author- 
izing the appointment of twenty patrolwomen. Jane Addams 
says that in Chicago she and other.women had petitioned in 
vain for years that some women might be put on the police 
force. Soon after the suffrage bill passed they were appointed. 

A. S. B. 








The movement for equal suffrage for men and women in this 
country moves on apace, and he who doubts that it will ultt- 
mately prevail is but a poor student of the times.—Raleigh 





go around. It was creditable to the participants, creditable to 
the hundreds of thousands of observers and creditable to the 


(N. C.) Observer. 





‘FOR. SHAFROTH - RESOLUTION 
U. 8S. Senator Owen of Oklahoma, from the Senate Com. 
mittee on Woman Suffrage, has submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Woman Suffrage, to whom was referred 
the Joint Resolution 128, for an amendment to the Poderat Con- 
stitution providing that “Whenever any number of legal voters 
of any State, to a number exceeding 8 per cent. of the number of 
legal voters at the last preceding general election held in such 
State, shall petition for the submission to the legal voters of said 
State of the question whether women sball have equal rights with 
men in respect to voting at all elections to be held in such State, 
such question shall be so submitted, and if, upon such sub. 
mission, a majority of the legal voters of the State voting on 
the question shall vote in favor of granting to women such 
equal rights, the same shall thereupon be deemed established, 
anything in the constitution or laws of such State to the con. 
trary notwithstanding,” reports the resolution and recommend 
that it be adopted. 

The spirit of the constitutions of the several States is that 
the question of woman suffrage shall be decided by the voters 
in such States; but in a very large majority of the States this 
spirit is made inoperative because of the restricted machinery 
provided for giving it expression, and the voters of the State 
are prevented from exercising this, their constitutional right, 
by cumbersome and ineffectual legislative machinery. The bar- 
riers which must be overcome before the people may express 
their will amount in many instances to a prohibition against 
them of such expression. In many States two successive Leg- 
islatures must be passed, in Some instances by a majority vote, 
in some by two-thirds, and in others by three-fourths, before 
the voters may express themselves upon the proposition. In 
some instances, after the legislative barrier has been passed a 
majority of all the people voting at the election must vote for 
the proposition. In some instances two-thirds of all the votes 
cast are necessary to its adoption; in others, three-fifths of all 
voting. And in one State, after passage through the Legislature 
by a three-fourths vote in each house, such an amendment must 
be accepted by three-fourths of all the people voting in the 
whole State, and two-thirds of all voting in each and every in- 
dividual county. Indeed, if nine-tenths of all the people in all 
the counties except one voted for such an amendment, and in 
one county one-half of 1 per cent. less than two-thirds of the 
voters in such county voted for such an amendment, then it 
would fail to become law. 

Such a provision is repugnant not perhaps to the spirit of 
this State constitution, but to the spirit of the Federal Consti- 
tution itself. 

This amendment would insure uniformity of law. It is in 
no way restrictive of the rights of the people in the various 
States; it is not adverse to the doctrine of State rights. There 
is no right inherent in a Legislature. The members of the Leg- 
islatures are the representatives of the people themselves, and 
by no stretch of the imagination could an added privilege to 
the people of the States be regarded as an invasion of. the 
rights of the Legislatures. This amendment does not direct 
the only way the people shall decide this question, it simply 
provides an additional means. 

In one State of the Union, and only one, the Legislature 
may decide the question of suffrage without submission to the 
voters of the State. There the right would not be taken from 
the Legislature; it might decide, but, in addition to that, if the 
Legislature fails or refuses so to do, the people may, at their 
pleasure, decide it for themselves. This amendment is in ac- 
cordance with the broadest ideals of democracy. 

In effect the passage of the suffrage amendment by the 
Nation’s Congress would give the cause a tremendous advance 
from coast to coast. Without further delay the Legislatures in 
every State in the Union would give dignified and simultaneous 
consideration to suffrage, and at the same time create an over- 
whelming cumulative impetus to the movement, increasing suf- 
frage activity inestimably. Federal sanction would dignify this 
great movement, so vital to one-half of the entire citizenship of 
the United States. 

The ratification of this amendment would mean that at 
least 36 States would have already experienced effective sui- 
frage activity, and the effect would be the same as if the Legis- 
lature of every State in the Union had already passed a State 
suffrage amendment. The hard, laborious, and ofttimes impos- 
sible task of getting by the State Legislatures would be accom- 
plished, and the battle two-thirds won. 

The State’s rights doctrine is the great objection that is 
raised to Federal issues that come before Congress. It is 
recognized as a valid objection by members of Congress, and 
many members from the North feel that they owe to_members 
from the South the courtesy of refraining from interference in 
matters vital to the South. Moreover, the question of State's 
rights, when carefully analyzed with relation to the suffrage 
question, is really the great race problem, and this problem is 
no longer confined to the South, but is one seriously in the 
minds of Senators and Representatives from western States 
having to deal intimately and immediately with the race ques- 
tion growing out of immigration or attempted immigration to 
our shores by the Asiatic. This resolution is in no way embar- 
rassing to those statesmen and citizens who have to face this 
problem, but it leaves the State free to act as a State upon this 
question at such time as the people themselves decide they are 
ready. Under this resolution the voters of the States will be 
able to decide this question when and how they want to with- 
out asking their representatives for permission. 

This amendment will either directly or indirectly be the 
means of bringing a great number of new States into the suf- 
frage ranks, and will so increase suffrage activity that its effect 
cannot be overestimated. 

For these reasons we recommend that the Senate joint 
resolution be adopted. 





In no case in history has the granting of the ballot been 
conditioned upon the ability of the petitioner to bring about re- 
forms.—E. W. Van Valkenburgh. 





Since politics meddles with the housewife indirectly from 
morning to night, she should be given a vote in the thing that 
concerns her so much.—Mrs. Camillo Von Klenze. 





You ask my reasons for believing in Wo Suffrage. I 
have no reasons. It seems to me almost self-evident, ap, axiom. 





—Fiorence Nightingale. 
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We publish in another column some letters criticising the 
Shafroth Amendment. With Mrs. McCulloch’s objections to it 
on the ground of its possible unconstitutionality, we are not 
,competent to deal. There are able constitutiona] lawyers in 
Congress, among both the friends and the enemies of woman 
suffrage, and if there are constitutional defects in this amend- 
ment, they will doubtless be found out and rectified before it 
passes. 

Mrs. Oakes Ames’s objections to the Shafroth Amendment 
on grounds of principle arise wholly from misapprehension. 
‘Let us keep clearly in mind just what this amendment is. It 
proposes that, upon petition of eight per cent. of the voters in 
any State, the question shall be put to popular vote, and if a 
majority of the votes cast, on the subject are favorable, woman 
_ suffrage in that State shall be established. What is there in 
this to wound the most sensitive conscience? It merely fur- 
nishes an easier way for women (9 get the ballot in those 
* States which now have constitutions unduly and sinfully hard 
to amend. 

Mrs. Ames asks: “Can we blow hot and cold? Play fast 
and loose? Can we with honor win the Shafroth Amendment 
with the support of the advocates of States’ rights, and tlen 
outrage that doctrine by passing the Anthony Amendment, 
when three-quarters of the States will have adopted woman 
“suffrage?” The Suffrage Association is not blowing hot and 
cold, nor playing fast and loose, in any sense. It is asking, 
openly and above board, for the Anthony Amendment (the Bris- 
tow-Mondell Amendment), as well as for the Shafroth Amend- 
ment. No advocates of States’ rights can claim that they have 
been dishonorably treated or deceived by the suffragists when 
the Anthony Amendment finally passes, since the Suffrage As- 
sociation frankly avows its intention to put that amendment 
through just at soon as it can. 

Mrs. McCormick says that the Shafroth Amendment “does 
not disagree” with the mandate of the Democratic caucus that 
suffrage is a State and not a federal question. Mrs. Ames seems 
to think this means that to ask for the Shafroth Amendment or 
to pass it would be equivalent to affirming that suffrage is a 
State and not a federal question. Not in the least. The vast 
majority of suffragists believe that any set of people who can 
legally give the ballot to women not only have a moral right 
to do so, but are under a moral obligation to do so, and to do 
it with the least possible delay. If pushing the Shafroth Amend- 
ment involved dropping the Anthony Amendment and renounc- 
ing our hope of getting Congress to forbid disfranchisement on 
account of sex, the Shafroth Amendment would receive little 
support except from the extreme States’ rights advocates. But 
nothing of the sort is implied in it. The Shafroth Amenda- 
ment does not “disagree” with the States’ rights doctrine in the 
sense that it does not conflict with it. It neither affirms nor 
denies the right of Congress to take federai action in regard 
to suffrage. It deals with a wholly different matter—the way 
in which a State may enfranchise its women when it wishes to 
do so. Every State already has the right to act in the matter, 
but in many States the possibility is so hedged about with: dit- 
ficulties by the State constitution as to give the suffragists a 
very hard row to hoe, The Shafroth amendment would merely 
provide such States with an easier method. j 

This particular amendment asks cnly that the question be 
put to the voters in any State when a large number of the 
voters in that State ask to have it put to them; but if we favor 
this amendment it does not follow that we either “endorse the 
principle of States’ rights,” or agree not to “thrust upon” any 
State what it does not want. This particular amendment does 
not “thrust,” but it leaves us free to “thrust” votes for women 
upon the whole country as soon as we are strong enough. Noth- 
ing could be more groundless than Mrs. Ames’s impression that 


by supporting the Shafroth Amendment we give any promise 
implied, not to push the Anthony 


or agreement, actual or 
On the contrary, we tell 


Amendment for nation-wide suffrage. 


everybody plainly that we mean to do so. 
Mrs. Ames says the States’ rights men must have some 


reason for supporting the Shafroth Amendment; “they must see 
some advantage to themselves”; and in her opinion this ad- 
vantage must be that the Shafroth amendment will make it im- 
possible for us to ask for nation-wide suffrage. No impression 
could be more unfounded. There are many Southerners who 
sincerely believe in woman suffrage, and also sincerely believe 
that State action is the proper way to get it. They cannot con- 
scientiously vote for the Anthony Ame ndment, but will gladly 
vote for the Shafroth Amendment, which merely makes it easier 
for the States themselves to grant suffrage to women. They 
are willing to support this in Congress just as many of them 
support the movement for woman suffrage in their own State, 
even though they know (as every intelligent politician does) 
that the Anthony Amendment is bound to pass in time, and that 
every State which adopts woman suffrage brings that time 


nearer. 
Again there are members of Congress who want to secure 


for themselves or their party the good will of the women voters 
(present and prospective) by doing something for woman suf- 
frage, but who are not ready to support the Anthoay Amen4- 
ment, either because it is against their own States rights prin- 
ciples or against those of their constituents. They will be glad 
to vote for the Shafroth measure. That is why it is likely to 
pass sooner than the Anthony Amendment can. And its pass- 
age, instead of hindering the larger measure, is sure in the long 
run to help it. 

Another objection, not made by Mrs. Ames, but urged by 
others, is that the National Convention has never endorsed this 
amendment. Some years ago the National Convention departed 
from its usual rule of sticking to suffrage only, and did offi- 
cially and explicitly endorse the initiative and referendum. It 
did this because of the great help that the initiative and ref- 
erendum give in getting suffrage amendments submitted. A 
vote of the National Convention stands until rescinded. The 
Shafroth Amendment is merely an application of the iattiative 
and referendum in this one matter. Since the National Con- 
vention has endorsed “the whole hog,” it is doing no great vio- 
-honored principles to swallow one small part 


ce to our time 
se A. 8. B. 


of the same animal. 





If any one still doubts whether women have a sense of 


- ee "Sunday New York Tribune. It is the brightest thing out. 


phatically deny and disclaim. 


i Sa yey. Hee ae 


IMPORTANT 


Votes for women hag received such a tremendous impetus 
from last Saturday’s glorious activities that the public has 
learned what a proud thing it is to be a suffragist, and thou- 
sands will be with us from this time forth and help make our 
future work easier. This is, therefore, the opportune moment. 
Let us make the most of it, and strike while the iron is hot. 
In this connection we ask the steadfast co-operation of all 
the suffrage leagues and associations in a more thorough and 
systematic manner than ever before. We ask that every date 
on which a suffrage meeting is to be held be sent at the 
earliest possible moment to The Woman’s Journal office. A 
postal card notice ig sufficient. On the card please state the 
date and place of the meeting, who is to be in charge, and, if 
possible, the name of one person with whom we may communi- 
cate in reference to taking subscriptions and selling papers. 
With earnest co-operation and prompt, systematic work, 
the amount of help we can give the leagues is unlimited. Try it. 
It is a small thing that we ask. Will you arrange that we 
be notified just as soon as the date of a meeting is settled? 
The Woman’s Journal is conducting a big business already. It 
can become flourishing and profitable if everyone does a small 
share. A, E. R. 


HELP THE CHILDREN 


The appropriation committee in Congress cut down the 
$164,640 asked by Miss Julia C. Lathrop for the Children’s 
Bureau to $25,640; but, after a vigorous debate on the floor, 
it was voted to grant the full amount. The vote stood 276 to 47. 

The form of the bill as passed, however, seems to limit the 
Bureau's work to investigation of infant mortality and danger- 
ous occupations. The original law creating the Bureau stated 
that its work should be to investigate “all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children,” and “especially to investigate in- 
fant mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, deser- 
tion, dangerous occupations, accidents and diseases of children, 
employment, and legislation affecting children in the several 
States and Territories.” 

Friends of the children are anxious that the Senate should 
agree to the full appropriation, but should allow the money to 
be used for investigations covering the larger field of child wel- 
fare, plans for which have been carefully laid out by Miss 
Lathrop and her associates. 


A SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN 


The Southern States Woman Suffrage Conference celebrated 
May 2 by opening headquarters in New Orleans. Miss Kate M. 











policy as “a flank attack on the Democratic party, not only to 
force immediate action in the Legislatures of all Southern 
States on the suffrage question, but to demand from the Demo- 
cratic party at its next convention a woman suffrage plank in 
its national platform.” 

About $5,000 has already been pledged toward this Southern 
campaign, and Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer has been engaged to take 
charge of the press work. 


VOTE IS AN EDUCATOR 


The President of the Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
Miss Helen N. Bates, publishes in the Portland Press a letter 
from a former Portland girl, now living in Illinois, that gives a 
sraphic picture of the educational effect of the ballot upon 
women themselves. She says: 

“In Illinois we have gotten beyond discussing whether 
woman suffrage is the best thing or not, we can only discuss 
how we can best use it. The thing that has surprised me most 
in the actual working out of it is the effect it has had on me 
and others like me. The somewhat aimless interest that I have 
always had in public affairs has become definite, and has a 
‘punch’ (to use a slang term) behind it. I feel part of the com- 
munity as I never did before.” 

She says that the vote of the women does not merely dupli- 

cate that of the men, but has led to a large increase of “dry” 
territory. A difference is also shown in other matters: “In 
Springfield, recently, there was a question upon publie improve- 
ments—a question between graft and public good. The right 
had a majority with the men of 43 votes, and with the women 
of several hundred. 
“You would be surprised if you could see the women who 
have never had any interest except cooking and cleaning, who 
are waking up to study public affairs. It is the greatest thing 
that ever happened, educationally. Women who didn’t care at 
all whether they got the vote—even those who opposed it—feel 
that now they have it they must make the best of it, and the 
first thing is study.” 


A CORRECTION 


A report unjust to Miss Minnie Bronson has been circulated, 
which The Woman’s Journal copied. Mrs. T. C. Bodine, head 
of the Evangelistic Department of the New Jersey W. C. T. U., 
thought that Miss Bronson spoke against local option at a leg- 
islative hearing in that State in March, 1908. This proves to 
have been wholly an error. 

Miss Bronson states that she never was in Trenton till she 
went there for the National Anti-Suffrage Association in 1912. 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge has sent us a copy of a letter from 
Samuel Wilson, Assistant Superintendent of the New Jersey 
Anti-Saloon League, saying that the hearing on the local option 
bill took place on March 2, 1908, and that no woman spoke 
against it; also of a letter from Ethelbert Stewart, Acting Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics at Washington, D. C., saying that 
the daily reports made by Miss Bronson state that on March 1, 
2 and 3, 1908, she was in Georgia; and of a letter from Mrs. 
Bodine saying, “I was misinformed, and greatly regret the in- 
justice done Miss Bronson.” The Woman’s Journal regrets it 
also. 








We correct this error, as a matter of course. Now we re- 
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Gordon, as reported in the New Orleans Item, explains the] Because all of our suffragists were either busy selling the paper 
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NEW EXPERIMENTS. TRIED 


Realizing that the May 2 demonstrations were something 
new and national, and that they offered wonderful and unlim- 
ited opportunities for “booming” the suffrage cause, we de- 
cided to make several new experiments with the Woman's Jour- 
nal. We put the paper to press two days earlier than usual 
in order to be able to send large packages to remote places in 
time for the demonstrations. We made a list of all the towns 
and cities which were going to have some big doings. Then 
we consulted our League list and our list of workers from all 
over the United States to see if we had in each place the name 
of a reliable person to whom to send papers, newsy bags and 
our new special poster. 

We then decided how many papers we thought they bad a 
fair chance of selling, and we sent them that number, with a 
letter outlining our plan and asking their co-operation. 
We knew we had a good paper to offer for sale, and we 
knew it would be good propaganda to put it into the hands of 
the throngs that would be impressed by the great parades and 
pageants and meetings of various kinds. We knew the paper 
would sell if offered to the public at the strategic moment, and 
we knew that this special issue of the Journal would help to 
make any demonstration impressive. Furthermore, we knew 
that the sale of the paper would bring money into the local suf- 
frage work, and that that was a desirable object. Our experience 
in the past told us that many organizations would like papers to 
sell, but would either forget to order at all or would order too 
late for timely delivery. 

We, therefore, took the risk of sending out thousands of 
papers all over the country, hoping that the workers in the vari- 
ous leagues and associations would meet this opportunity and 
sell them. To very large leagues we sent from five hundred to 
two thousand. To very small leagues, with little organizations, 
we sent from five to fifty papers. 

Of course, only a small percentage of the organizations have 
been heard from at the present writing. But of the score that 
have responded only one thas reported failure to sell the full 
number sent. This was a small league whose members were 
scattered over a wide area and whose president was ill. It has 
been very encouraging to see how loyally the suffragists met the 
emergency, and the response from the small leagues has been 
especially gratifying. Many of them have already sent in the 
money for the full number of Journals sent. The papers were, 
of course, offered at a rate to allow the leagues and associations 
to make an excellent profit. 

A second experiment was the colored posters advertising the 
special May 2 issue. These were printed in red ink on cream- 
colored paper. They were about 24 inches wide and 36 long. We 
posted some of them up in conspicuous places, and others we 
mounted on light-weight boards and used them as “sandwiches.” 








or getting ready for the parade, we hired men who were out of 
work to wear the posters and walk through the crowded streets 
to advertise the paper. This helped the sale greatly. We got 
the men from the State Employment agency, and they were so 
glad of work! 

A third experiment we tried was to advertise for women and 
girls to sell the paper on the streets before and during the 
parade and at the mass meetings afterwards. This proved very 
successful, so that all day Saturday we covered the city with 
newsies. Two hours before the parade started we had about 
30 newsies doing a good business. The women and girls who 
responded were a very deserving and respectable lot. They were 
all out of work and wanted to earn some money. Several were 
married women with children whose husbands were of out of em- 
ployment. They were neat and dignified, and, although they had 
never sold papers on the street in their lives and were a little 
Startled at the idea, they were “game,” and set themselves to 
their task with a will that did them credit. One woman made 
$3.75 on sales, and said, “I am so thankful for this! It will help 
get us food.” Her husband had had no work for weeks, and 
they had several children. It was a very impressive sight to see 
eight or ten newsies march out of the office at one time with 
their bags full of papers, and for the anti-suffragists to meet a 
bevy of them we considered very wholesome. 

We shall try to sell the paper in Boston every week with the 
help of volunteers and working women who need employment. 
We think it will pay us to advertise every week. If the girls 
who answer our advertisement can be given the moral support 
of a few volunteers who have had experience or who care very 
much for the cause, it will ‘help to establish a good newsy 
business. 

We recommend the experiment to other cities and towns. 
Paying on the commission basis, we cannot lose, and we stand 
the chance of making money, advancing and advertising the 
cause, and offering employment to needy and deserving women 
who invariably become staunch gsuffragists. 

The returns from the mass meeting in Tremont Temple are 
not yet in, but we know we sold about 5000 papers dated May 2. 
The newsy business got such a good start all over the coun- 
try and the public is now so favorably impressed that we earn- 
estly hope that selling the paper at least once a week will be- 
come an established piece of work in every community in the 
United States that has even a meagre league. If only five 
papers per week are sold from house to house, to friends, at 
meetings or on the streets, it is worth doing. 

We hope that all the leagues and associations are going to 
back us up and help on the movement in this way. 

Agnes E. Ryan, 





I believe the work for equal suffrage to be a Christian 
work, and I try to aid it because I am a Christian minister. I 
always enjoy reminding people that the first woman’s rights 
convention in this country was held in a Methodist Church.— 
Bishop J. W. Hamilton. 





It fills me with joy when I think of the many changes that 
will be brought about when women have the right of suffrage. 
They will defy the politicians and vote as any Christian man 
should and would vote if he had the moral courage.—Rt, Rev. 


Bernard J. McQuaid, late Catholic Bishop of Rochester, N. Y. 





Properly understood, suffrage does not mean the appointing 





quest the organ of the National Anti-Suffrage Association to 





correct the assertion, made in its issue of February, 1911, that' of ward heelers; it means the park system, and public schools, 
Dr. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Ethel Snowden, Miss Maud Royden and ' and hospitals, and playgrounds, and public libraries. In mat- 


he should read Alice Duer Miller’s suffrage department] other suffragists have made statements which those ladies em- ters of this kind we can make no distinction between men and 
women,—Prof, Charles Zueblin. 
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NEW AMENDMENT 
NOT WORKABLE 


Mrs. McCulloch Claims Legal 
and Practical Difficulties Stop 
Shafroth Measure 





Editor Woman’s Journal: 

Senator Shafroth’s new suffrage 
amendment may do good by keeping 
law makers discussing woman suf. 
rage, but as a practical method of se 
curing suffrage has serious defects. 

It is open to all the States’ rights 
objections raised against our Susan B. 
Anthony amendment, for it goes fur- 
ther and proposes a universal method 
of amending 48 State constitutions, 

State law makers and judges, and 
even State voters from the North, «s 
well as the South, will resent such dic 
tation as an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence, 

The Initiative and Referendum 
scheme will have its own enemies, who 
will fear that this may be an entering 
wedge for more Initiative and Refer- 
endum amendments to be pushed into 
State constitutions where the I. and R. 
is not popular. These enemies will 
all be against this new scheme and 
suffrage. ° 

The amendment is, however, too in- 
definitely framed to be workable. No 
officer is named to whom the petitions 
should go, no officer is obligated to 
submit the question, no method of au- 
thenticating the petitions is  pre- 
scribed, and no time for voting is fixed. 
The United States has no facilities of 
its own for conducting any such elec- 
tions, or punishing State or county offi- 
cers who may not volunteer to do the 
work. 

The Congressional Committee would 
better keep this amendment in com- 
mittee rather than to let the country 
know the great objection there is to :t 
on the part of our constituency. 

The Congressional Union Were very 
wise in having Senator Bristow re-in- 
troduce our defeated Susan B. An 
thony amendment. Its recent success- 
ful emergence from committee may 
presage another success after the May 
suffrage demonstrations. 

Catharine Waugh McCulloch. 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS 
ABOVE STATES’ 





New Amendment Criticised As 
Indorsement of Principle Fatal 
to Federal Action 





Editor Woman's Journal: 

Can we blow hot and blow cold? 
Play fast and loose? Can we with 
honor win the Shafroth Amendment 
with the support of the advocates of 
States’ rights, and then outrage that 
doctrine by passing the Anthony 
Amendment, when three-quarters of 
the States will have adopted woman 
suffrage? 

These questions arise from the ex- 
planations contained in the letter of 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, chairman of 
the Congressional Committee of the 
N. A. W. S. A., published in the 
Woman’s Journal of April 11, which 


letter gives in detail the meaning, 
effect, advantages and political as- 
pect of the Shafroth Amendment re- 
cently introduced in Congress at the 


request of the Congressional Com- 
mittee of the N. A. W. S. A. 


Let us go at once to the heart of 
the matter, ignoring the prophesies in 
the 
stimulating “effect of the amendment 
if passed by Congress,” and “if ratified 
by the States,” these being matters of 
conjecture, concerning which there 
may be numerous opinions, and exam- 
involved. 
The chief advantage of the Shafroth 
over the Anthony Amendment, accord- 
ing to Mrs. McCormick, rests on the 
fact that it will gain the support of 
those who oppose the latter amend- 
ment on States’ rights grounds. It 
may be clearer to state this in the 
words of the official report of the com- 


Mrs. McCormick’s letter as to 


ine the actual conditions 


mittee, as follows: 
“The Congressional 


to the amendment raised ‘States 


rights’ as his objection, and this was 
practically the only argument against 
it. This resolution for an amendment 


successfully eliminates the States 


rights bugaboo. 


“The States’ rights doctrine is the 


Record  dis- 
closes that, when the suffrage vote 
was taken on March 19, 1914, every 
man who made a speech in opposition 


Sai a wren 
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one objection raised to every federal 
issue that comes before Congress. It 
is primarily the greatest obstacle to 
federal legislation on any subject. It 
is recognized as a valid objection by 
every member of Congress, and mem- 
bers from the North’ feel that they 
owe to members from the South the 
courtesy of refraining from interfer- 
ence in matters vital to the South. 
“This condition arises from the fact 
that the Fifteenth Amendment was 
passed over the heads of the South, 
and, as they express it, ‘thrust upon 
them.’ This is resented bitterly be- 
cause, while it affected the North lit- 
tle, if at all, the Negro question af- 
fected the South vitally. The bitter- 
ness is accentuated by the memories 
of their’ reconstruction period when 
the Negro was first enfranchised, and 
by the fear that at some time in the 
future Congress will again force upon 
the South a condition to which it is 
violently opposed. The women of the 
South share this sentiment, and at 
least two State presidents of Suffrage 
Associations in the South wired their 
Senators to vote against the amend- 
ment.” 
“The caucus of House Democrats, 
called on Feb. 3 to consider the ap- 
pointment of a Standing Committee on 
Woman Suffrage for the House, dic- 
tated to every Democrat that ‘suffrage 
is a State and not a federal question.’ 
This proposed amendment does not 
disagree with this mandate.” 
It does not disagree. And if it 
should be indorsed by these very men, 
it would be because they believe that 
it agrees with this mandate. They 
will so interpret it and see that it is 
interpreted. 
The Skafroth Amendment puts us 
in this position: that, to obtain the 
support of those who oppose the An- 
thony Amendment, we agree that suf- 
frage is a matter for the States to de- 
cide. To quote Mrs. McCormick's lev- 
ter: 


“The amendment goes farther, and 
asks that suffrage shall be put to the 
people only when the people of each 
State want it put to them.” 

We practically indorse the principle 
of States’ rights in regard to this 
question. In so many words, we prom- 
ise that we will not “thrust upon 
them” an amendment “passed over the 
heads” of those opposed. We agree to 
set at rest the “fear that Congress 
will again force upon the South” (or 
North or East, as might be, in this 
case) “a condition to which it is vio- 
lently opposed.” And because of this 
promise, or indorsement, or agree- 
ment, we expect to gain the support 
even of those opposed to woman suf- 
frage; without it we could not get 
their support. 

If these States’ righters are willing 
to support this amendment, they must 
have some reason for so doing; they 
must see some advantage to them- 
selves in so doing. That advantage 
cannot lie in creating enough suffrage 
States to pass the Anthony Amend- 
ment; that is obvious. Their real rea- 
son for supporting it lies in the fact 
that, having once passed this amend- 
ment leaving woman suffrage to the 
States, it would be impossible later to 
pass the Anthony Amendment. They 
could very well argue that such an 
amendment would be a breach of faith, 
a repudiation of the terms of tke 
Shafroth Amendment. 

Although we might have the power 
to pass the Anthony Amendment, we 
would not have the moral right; even 
three quarters of the States would not 
coerce the remaining quarter after 
having agreed to leave the matter to 
them to decide; Our hands would be 
tied; we would find ourselves debarred 
from helping by national legislation 
the women of possibly twelve unen- 
franchised States. In this regard 
slavery has taught us a lesson not to 
be forgotten. 

We cannot compromise with truth 
and right. Have we not the courage 
to insist that this question of women’s 
rights rises above all considerations 
of States’ rights? This is a world- 
wide, moral issue, involving justice 
and progress, and must not be compro- 
mised by subtle politics. Even if we 
must wait until 30 States have won 
the ballot through State legislation, 
we should keep our hands free and 
*lclean to force the Anthony. Amend- 
ment for the benefit of those States 
that may remain unenlightened, or so 
in the control of reactionary influ- 
»lences that justice for women caunot 
be obtained within the State. 


Blanche Ames. 
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OLD AMENDMENT 
NOT ABANDONED 


Mrs. Dennett Explains that Sha- 
froth Measure is Intended as 
Help to Other 








Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett writes to 
the State Presidents: 

“Strange as it may seem, we find 
that quite a number of the members 
of our Association have gotien the im- 
pression that the introduction of the 
Shafroth amendment means the aban- 
doning of the old amendment which 
has been introduced into Congress for 
forty years or more, and which, as you 
know, has now been re-introduced, 
and at this session will be called the 
Bristow-Mondell amendment. 

“Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The reason for the introduc- 
tion of the Shafroth amendment is to 
hasten the day when the passage of 
the Bristow-Mondell amendment will 
become a possibility. While it is true 
that the old amendment cannot be 
acted upon again at this session of 
Congress, it is still before Congress, 
and therefore the resolutions for the 
May 2 demonstration which are sent 
out by the National Association to all 
its branches are drafted to cover both 
amendments. Both amendments are 
before Congress, but only the new one 
stands any chance of being acted upon 
before adjournment. 

“We stand by the old one as a mat- 
ter of principle; we push for the new 
one as a matter of immediate practi- 
cal politics, and to further the passage 
of the old one.” 





The Massachusetts Political Equal- 
ity Union arranged local celebrations 
of May 2 in seven cities. In Newbury- 
port, the Johnson Educator Cracker 
Company gave a tea in their historic 
old factory that was opened to Garri- 
son when he was driven from the pub- 
lic square. They decorated it in suf- 
frage colors and served the “Suffra- 
gette” csackers. In about twenty lo- 
calities the national resolutions were 
passed. 





Miss Anne Martin, president of the 
Nevada Equal Franchise Society, 
writes: “I wish the rosy account of 
the finances of the Nevada campaign, 
reprinted in the Woman’s Journal 
from the San Francisco Star, were 
true. The report arose from a state- 
inent I made at our recent State Con- 
vention that ‘I could see $3,000 in 
sight.’ This money was by no means 
all pledged by Eastern people, al- 
though Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York and New Jersey women 
have backed us loyally. One thousand 
dollars of it was pledged by a leading 
Western statesman; California and 
Nevada women are raising part of it; 
$500 pledged by the late Joseph Fels 
will necessarily be delayed in pay- 
ment through the settlement of his es- 
tate. With money to pay our organ- 
izers’ expenses and literature circular- 
ization to reach our scattered vote, 
with $5,000 as a campaign fund, Ne- 
vada would surely come in as a suf- 
frage State next November. We dre 
not yet ‘on velvet’ as regards our 
finances. We are fighting a hard bat- 
tle against the usual opposition, on 
meagre funds.” 





Canada and Honolulu joined in the 
suffrage demonstrations on May 2, 
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Later the Executive Committee 
adopted the resolution recommended 
‘|by the National. The _ resolution 
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STATES DISCUSS 
WHAT TO ASK 
Various Resolutions Are Passed 


on May 2, But All Want 
Votes 








Some strong differences of opinion 
developed as to the exact form of the 
resolutions to be addressed to Con- 
gress on May 2. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Illinois E. S. A. passed 
the following: 

“Resolved, On account of 
understanding between the 
sional Committee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and the Congressional Union, and 
in the interest of the whole suffrage 
movement, as well as in the interest of 
fair play for which we all stand, the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
cannot indorse any resolutions to be 
sent to Congress on May 2, but will co- 
operate in the great national demon- 
stration on that day.” 


the mis- 
Congres- 


passed at the meeting which closed 
the parade was as follows: 

“Chicago has today participated in 
one of the greatest demonstrations of 
the world to show its gratitude for the 
new freedom that has come to. the 
women of Illinois. We urge upon Con- 
gress the passage of legislation which 
will bring complete liberty to all the 
women of the United States.” 





At a recent executive meeting of 
the Connecticut Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, it was voted to support the 
Bristow-Mondell Resolution, which 
calls upon Congress to pass a woman 
suffrage amendment to the United 
States Constitution. The State presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hepburn, writes: 

“The support of this resolution has 
been the unswerving policy of the Na- 
tional Association since the days of 
Susan B. Anthony, and though in the 
present case the bill has been intro- 
duced at the behest of the Congres- 
sional Union, it was the opinion of the 
board that the bill ought to be support- 
ed by all suffragists, whether they be- 
long to the National Association or the 
Congressional Union. The new amend- 
ment did not meet with the approval 
of the Board, it being the opinion of 
the Board that it was wiser for the 
National to work for one bill and so 
avoid dividing the ranks of the suf- 
fragists.” 





The Executive Board of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S, A. had a long and live- 
ly but not acrimonious discussion as to 
whether to offer at the mass meeting 
resolutions urging Congress to pass 
both the Bristow-Mondell amendment 
and the Shafroth amendment, or the 
former only. By a majority of one 
vote, it was decided to ask for both. 
This so greatly distressea some mem- 
bers of the board that Miss Blackwell, 
who favored asking for both, moved a 
reconsideration, and introduced a com- 
promise resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously. All were agreed that it 
was undesirable to have any discus- 
sion at the Tremont Temple meeting 
over the form of the resolution. The 
resolution recommended by the Na- 
tional, while in the main admirable, 
urged the Congressmen to take such 
action as they thought best, looking 
toward the enfranchisement of wom- 
en. Some members of the board 
thought that some Congressmen 
might interpret this blanket recom- 
mendation as covering propositions 
which the board would not wish to en- 
dorse. 





The sonnets on Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, published in The Woman’s 
Journal of April 25, were written by 
Mrs. Ruth B. Chenery of Belmont, 
Mass. The name was misspelled. 





Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, Jr., has 
opened the Pennsylvania headquarters 
for the Congressional Union of the 
Woman Suffrage party, at her home, 
1820 Pine street, Philadelphia. 





A play in the interests of peace will 
be given in Copley Hall, Boston, Fri- 
day evening, May 15, and Saturday 
afternoon, May 16, by the Children of 
the American Revolution, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, and the D. A, R. 





The Woman Suffrage Party of 
Cleveland, O., has set out to raise 
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KANSAS WOMAN 
CHOSEN JUDGE 


First to Be Appointed Justice of 
Peace is Miss Middaugh of 
Kansas City 








The first woman justice of the 
peace in Kansas was recently appoint- 
ed by Governor Hodges. She is Miss 
Lura N. Middaugh, of the firm of Mid- 
daugh & Middaugh, public stenog- 
raphers, at Kansas City. Miss Mid- 
daugh is 32 years old. She was rec- 
ommended to fill the vacancy in the 
First District by James M. Meek, 
county attorney, on the Kansas side. 
Miss Middaugh will serve until the 
general election next fall. The ser- 
vices of a justice of the peace on the 
Kansas side are almost gratuitous. 
Miss Middaugh’s annual salary is $1, 
and she will receive this amount only 
after she has sent her bill to the Gov- 
ernor. 





The Equal Suffrage League of 
Raleigh, N. C., was organized in the 
hall of the House of Representatives 
a few days ago. Local papers report 
that it starts out with a membership 
of nearly a hundred well-known wom- 
en. Its officers are: Mrs. James H. 
Pou, president; Mrs. Russell C. Lang- 
don, vice-president; Mrs. James O. 
Litchford, treasurer; Mrs. W. S. Wil- 
son, recording secretary; Miss Mattie 
A. Higgs, corresponding secretary. 





The number of people in the coun- 
try addicted to some form of drug 
habit is, said Miss Jeannette Marks 
the other day at a suffrage luncheon 
in Northampton, Mass., five times the 
number of the students in all the col- 
leges, together with the faculties and 
alumni, Miss Marks believes that 
when women vote the country may 
look with confidence for legislation 
that will attack the drug evil and dis- 
regard the public revenue derived 
from it. 


eee 


A week of marked suffrage activity 
in Rhode Island culminated in a 
special demonstration at Roger Wil- 
liams Park on May 2. A Maypole 
dance and tree-planting in honor of 
Jane Addams opened the program. At 
five o’clock a trumpet blast and read- 
ing of the call by the State President, 
Elizabeth Upham Yates, were followed 
by a masterly address by Rabbi Wise 
of New York. In the evening, Hon. 
William Odlin of Boston and local 
speakers addressed the closing meet- 
ing of the red letter day in Rhod 
Island suffrage history. : 





At the coming session of the Geor- 
gia Legislature, Hon. Barry Wright of 
Rome, Ga., will introduce a measure 
to enfranchise the women of Georgia. 
In wiring Mrs. M. L. McLendon, the 
State president, that he would do this, 
he said he was also willing to intro- 
duce a bill to raise the age of consent 
in his State. Miss Kate Koch, corre- 
sponding secretary of the State Asso- 
ciation, writes: “Georgia suffragists 
feel that success is not far distant 
when men of Mr. Wright's ability 
espouse the cause of equal suffrage.” 
The Atlanta Constitution says: “Suf- 
fragists are elated over the success of 
the suffrage petition which is being 
circulated by the Georgia Woman Suf- 
frage Association and by the Woman- 





a campaign fund of $5000, 


Suffrage Party.” 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PERMITS DEBATE 


Discussion in Schools, Agitated 
in Nevada, Is Easily Settled at 
Washington 








It has been decided by the educa- 
tional authorities of Washington, D. 
C., that woman suffrage may be de- 
bated in the public schools. This 
burring topic had been chosen for an 
interclass debate in one of tite schools 
of that city, but the local anti-suf- 
fragist league tried to have the de- 
bate suppressed, and succeeded in get- 
ting it held up. Then a team of small 
boys marched to the office of the Su-‘ 
perintendent of Schools and laid the 
case before him. He told the young 
would-be debaters that suffrage was a 
legitimate topic, and they marched 
back in triumph. 

The decisions on this point in most 
States have been in line with that at 
the national capital; but in Nevada 
the opponents of equal rights have 
raised strenuous objection to an offer 
made by the Suffrage League of their 
State University to give prizes to 
pupils in the schools for the best 
essays on suffrage. The essays were 
allowed to be either in favor or op- 
posed. In view of the many States 
where such prizes have been offered, 
the complaint that this is bringing 
politics into thg schools seems to have 
slight warrant. In the words of Miss 
Anne Martin, the president of the Ne- 
vada Equal Franchise Society, there 
is something funny about “this fierce 
agitation to ‘protect the schools’ from 
the young and earnest and gentle girls 
of the College League of our Univer- 
sity.” 


CHICAGO ELECTION 
MEMORABLE DAY 


First Vote of Women a Celebra 
tion—New Voters Studied Pro 
positions 











Chicago women have voted, They 
elected no women aldermen; they ac- 
complished no other wonders; the 
“solid woman vote’—with thankful- 
ness be it reported—dissolved into 
thin air and three parties. But the 
day is memorable for all time to the 
women and their city. In Chicago we 
know this. In Denver and Los An 
geles they believe it. To New York 
and Boston and New Orleans and all 
the uninitiated others it is very hard 
to explain. 

That first vote was an emotional ex 
perience, a joyous and solemn cere 
mony which men and women both 
“went through and neither will ever for- 
get. The celebration itself was preced- 
ed by a more or less stormy novitiate. 
The women insisted on knowing all 
about bond issues, aldermen, subways 
and even municipal court acts. They 
asked the men everything everywhere. 
Then they rehearsed all answers to 
one another and discovered sundry 
veteran little mistakes to _ report. 
And naturally, after all this helpful 
matching of wits, the men and women 
by election day morning were famous 
companions. They walked briskly in 
couples to the polis; they laughed 
light-heartedly together, and voted 
separately, and came away wondering 
what had made all the difficulty for 
the last few thousand years. One 
husband and wife celebrated thus 
their golden wedding. Many of the 
home-keeping women waited, as they 
had been requested by their leaders, 
until mid-forenoon, then walked over 
in the natural dignity of marketing- 
time to decide whether their city 
should spend the money it hadn't got, 
and who should be neighborhood 
spokesman for a couple of years.— 
Chicago Public. 





Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout, Mrs. Harriette Taylor 
Treadwell and other prominent suffra- 
gists are reported in the Chicago 
Papers as saying that they must now 
work for a constitutional convention, 
80 as to get full suffrage for tLe wom- 
en of Illinois. 





Bishop J. M. Thoburn of Meadville, 
Pa., esteemed by Methodists the 
world over as a missionary, is a pro- 
nounced suffragist. The Methodist 
Conference in Eastern Pennsylvania 
recently endorsed suffrage, and 
Bishop Thoburn says that similar ac- 
tion may be expected of Methodist 
Conferences generally. 
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QUILTS BENEFIT 
INDIANA CAUSE 


Interesting and Historic Exhi- 
bition Made in Indianapolis— 
One Has 29,000 Pieces 








An array of quilts was exhibited re- 
cently in Indianapolis for the benefit 
of the Woman’s Franchise League of 
Indiana. It made an interesting col- 
lection. One quilt, the property of 
Mrs. Charles R, Sowder, was com- 
posed of 29,000 pieces, and was made 
by Dr. Sowder’s grandmother when 
she was 90 years of age. 

Miss Charlotte Thomas exhibited a 
beautiful quilt made by her great- 
great-grandmother early in the 
eighteenth century. Several elaborate 
quilts, the work of Mrs. Caroline 
Coffin, mother of Charles E. Coffin of 
Indianapolis, which she pieced after 
she was 80 years old, attracted much 
attention. Mrs. Carl Aneshaensel 
loaned for the exhibit a quilt made 
sixty-five years ago by her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Clifford, 
and Miss Virginia Minor loaned a 
quilt made by her grandmother, Mrs. 
Eleanor Minor, at the age of 70, This 
is in the famous old double-nine pat- 
tern 

Mrs, Charles Shaley loaned a won- 
derful piece quilt woven and embroid- 
ered by hand, and a beautiful quilt in 
the “blazing sun” pattern, made in 
1841, was loaned by Mrs. John H. Hol 
liday. 

From Danville came a quilt pieced 
by Mrs. James W. Dempsey for her 
trousseau. A design of her own hand 
in one corner and a central design of 
two hearts suggests the sentiment 
woven into the wedding outfits of the 
brides of the day before sewing ma- 
chines were known. 

Another highly interesting quilt 
shown was made by Susan Thomas 
Turner, wife of James Turner, owner 
of the patent right from the King of 
England for the land on which Sa- 
lem, N. Y., was built. 

Miss Charity Dye was in charge of 
the exhibition. 


COLUMBUS WOMEN 
DOCTORS ENDORSE 


Medical Club All Suffragists and 
Will Work for Ohio Amend- 
ment 





The Woman's Medical Club of Co- 
lumbus, O., has not a single anti-suf- 
fragist in its membership. It lately 
‘voted not only to endorse the pending 
suffrage amendment, but to work for 
it. The resolution reads: “In the 
name of Elizabeth and Emily Black- 
well, whose united efforts resulted in 
the founding of the New York Infirm- 
ary for Women and Children, where 
the poor of the city could be treated 
free and taught the laws of health 
and sanitation: of Mary Putnam Ja- 
cobi, a name famous in medical liter- 
ature; of Clemence Lozier, one of the 
first women to perform surgical op- 
erations and to urge the study of an- 
atomy, physiology, and hygiene as 
branches of study in feminine educa- 
tion; of her daughter, Jeannie Lozier, 
well known to the sick and suffering 
of New York City in the early fifties 
of the last century; and of the many 








other ploneer medical women who en- 





To Authors and Publishers: 


We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “Zhe Woman’s| 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us, Open day and night. 

E. L. Guimgs ComMPANyY. 
122 Pearl St., Boston. 


GERMAN PROTESTANT, reliable and 
trustworthy, good references, desires light 
housework. Address A. B., 15A Gazenove 
St., Boston, Mass. 


‘YEAR IN GERMANY 














A highly-educated couple in Ger- 
many, wishing to perfect their little 
daughter in English, and to keep up 
their knowledge of the language, 
would like to take into their family 
some young American woman, a col- 
lege graduate, to whom they would 
give a year’s board and lodging free 
of charge, in return for her talking 
English with them: during dinner, and 
through the afternoon until supper 
time, and assisting during the same 
hours in the care of the child, the 
sewing, etc. She would have her 
mornings and evenings to herself, and 
could perfect herself in German while 
perfecting her hosts in English. The 
city offers excellent educational eamed 
tunities, lectures, museums, theatres, 
grand opera (in German), splendid 
concerts, and a high school and col- 
lege for girls where she would be ad- 
mitted as a special student. Refer- 
ences would be given and required. 
The persons who offer this opportu- 
nity are well known to the editor of 
the Woman's Journal, and are entirely | 
trustworthy. For further particulars 
address this office. 











Four new pieces of suffrage litera-| 
ture are now for sale at the Headquar- 
ters of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 585 Boybston Street, 
Boston. “An Open Letter to Clergy- 
men,” by Miss Blackwell (a reply to 
the “Open Letter” lately sent out by, 
the antis to clergymen and editors), 2 
cents each, $1.50 per 100; The Three-! 
fold Menace, by Miss Blackwell (a; 
reply to the charge that suffrage 
means militancy, “feminism” and s0- 











cialism); 2 cts. each, $1.00 per 100; 


NEW LITERATURE 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


This pamphlet illustrates that “the proof of the puddin 
ti g is in the 
eating.” It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent people 
= ~¥ pay of = enfranchised States. It is effective propagan- 
a for ves the opinions of those who know how equal suff 
in practice. Price, 2 for 5c. - — on 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN— 
Stone Blackwell oy oe 


wnat — mph By my — - Se Woman's Journal of March 7, in 
nm letter sent by the Antis to cl . 
each. Per 100, $1.50. clergymen. Price, 2c 


MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL 


A reprint from the Woman's Journal of March 21, of Miss Black- 
ee at the Dt re nn Hearing at Washington. All ra 
Tagists w want this masterly refutation of an 
3c each. Per 100, $2.00. a Sr 


THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 


A reprint from The Woman’s Journal of Jan. 10, of an editorial b 
Alice Stone Blackwell upon the socalled menaces to American inate 
nea “feminism” and Socialism. Price, 2c each. Per 


A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGIS . 
win Warren Guyol ro ae 


“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice removing th 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue oan 
yellow. Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. Price, 25c each. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOM 
VOTERS—By Alice Park - 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the c 
— in California. Price, 1c each, postage extra; per i te 
pa , , 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten : arts 
follows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village aon ae 
lovers. Price, postpaid, 5c eaeh. 60c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made 1 
It is os aga from The Woman’s Journal in response to Sendeeas at 
requests. ce, postpaid, 3c each, or 2 for 6c. P , 
geld noe 108 att er 100, $2.00. Post 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman's Journal of February 8. Just th 
thing to send as an “entering wedge.” Price, postpai “ 
100, 75¢, Postpaid, 5c. en a oe 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRACE 


A flyer reprinted from The Woman's Journal and Collier’s W 
showing organized opposition of liquor interests to equal Slee z 
Michigan and Montana. Price 2c each. Per 100, 30c. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—B 
Blackwell y Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has bee 
overwhelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fil a real need. It ts 
just the thing to use in debates and speeches. Price, postpaid, 2c 
each, Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.02. 


trom Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assm., Sy.3szi"e* & 








The Rebuttal, made by Miss Blackwell 





at the Congressional Hearing ¢Chief 
Justice Clark of North Carolina calls 
this “the very strongest presentation 
for the cause of equal suffrage which 
I have seen”); 3 cts. each, $2.00 per 
100; The Test of Experiment, testl- 
mony to ilic practical good results 
from prominent persons in the enfran- 
chised States; 2 for 5 cts. 


- — ~ 








“That man has a wonderfully well- 
trained memory.” 


“Yes. He can make it remember 
anything he _ chooses.”—Washington 
Star. 





dured scorn and insult that they might 
demonstrate that women have an 
equal share in the world’s work, be it 
“Resolved, That the Woman’s Medi- 
cal Club of Columbus, O., believing 
that the political enfranchisement of 
woman will offer her the greatest op- 
portunity for self-development and for 
efficiefit citizenship, do most heartily 
endorse the woman suffrage move- 
ment now being conducted in our 
State, and will do all in our power to 
further it to a successful issue.” 








AGENTS WANTED 


We want to communicate with an energetic 
agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. 

This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 
manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 
cation. 

Send with your reply references from suf- 
fragists in your vicinity. 

Correspondents in small towns particularly 
desired. 

Address Circulation Department, 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


885 Boylston Street, Bostoa 
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(Continued from Page 145.) 


round of cheers from the onlookers 
announced the approach of the parade. 

At the front marched Chief of Po- 
lice Gleason with an-escort of mount- 
ed police. Gov. Durne and Mayor 
Harrison stood bareheaded while it 
went by. In the line were scores of 
noted women, among them Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, the famous superintend- 
ent of Chicago schools. She scorned 
an automobile and marched the entire 
mile and a half, greeted all along the 
line with cheers, in which the school 
children led off. Mrs. Grace Wilbur 
Trout was the marshal of the day, and 
after her and her fifteen aids came 
“living statues” in symbolic groups. 
The parade was in ten divisions and 
each division had four battalions. 
Everyone was enthusiastic. 

“To me the parade has shown con- 
clusively that the women will exert a 
profound influence in political affairs 
of the country,” said Governor Dunne 
when it was all over. 

The parade in Hartford, if not the 
largest, was one of the most beautiful. 


Over 1,000 marched, and the floats 
drew admiration everywhere for their 
artistic arrangement Miss HWnils 
Pierson was marshal with Miss Alyse 


Gregory as her assistant 

“Aside from the numerical strength 
of the parade, the 
pressed the great throng of humanity 
that jammed the through 
which it passed,” says the Hartford 
Globe. “Tie costumes of the women 
the decorated floats, the handsomely 
bedecked automobiles, the fine horse- 
manship women, and 
the general conduct of the long line of 
marchers, from the leading Joan of 
Arc to the demonstration of the States 
that have granted women the ballot, 
proved most pleasing to the eye, and 
demonstrated in a wonderfully impres- 
sive manner the rapid growth and 
power of a wonderful organization.’ 

The Connecticut women scored a 
triumph with a handsome official pro- 
gram, full of pictures and interesting 
data as a souvenir. 

Although Pennsylvania was full of 
demonstrations, there were over 2,000 
in the Pittsburgh procession, and at a 
huge mass meeting at its close thirty 
prominent men and women spoke. 
Mrs. Frank M. Roessing, the former 
president, who has been ill, was well 
enough to assist in carrying the big 
Association banner. The Philadelphia 
parade had several thousand men and 
women in line. After marching 
through the central part of the city it 
wound up with a big mass meeting in 
Washington square. 

The parade in Minneapolis 
more than a mile long. Delaware 
women also have every reason to be 
proud of their first parade at Wilming- 
ton, arranged by Mrs. Bayard Hilles 
and Mrs. Nina E. Allender. A large 
number of colleges were represented. 
“The demonstration was witnessed by 
thousands of deeply interested spec- 
tators and was unmarked by any dis- 
cordant note,” writes Mary R. de Vou. 

The Boston parade was a tremen- 
dous affair. It marched up Beacon 


beauty of it im 


streets 


shown by the 


was 


Hill from 5 P. M. until almost 8, in a 


over the State suffragists poured into 
Boston. The Boston Globe, in estimat- 
ing the number of marchers, says: 

“It is difficult to make a fair esti- 
mate of the number of people in the 
line; it is even more difficult to guess 
at the number of spectators. The suf- 
fragists had 7,000 pledges to march; 
there could not have been less than 
12,000 people in line, and there may 
have been 15,000. The Harvard stu- 
dents, for instance, pledged only 30, 
they sent fully 500. And almost with- 
out exception, the various organizz- 
tions largely exceeded their pledges.” 

One newspaper estimate of the 
crowd set the number of spectators at 
300,000, and another at 500,000. 

There floats, historic imper- 
sonations, cavalry, college girls, alum- 
ni and faculty mortar 
boards and gowns, banners with senti- 


were 
members in 


ments from the women who have 
lived and died for the cause, every 
variety of emblem that had any sig- 
nificance for the campaign, and dele 
zations from cities and towns all over 
the State in the three 
paraders. 

At the head of the 
Miss Virginia 


miles of 
line marched 
Tanner, bearing a laurel 
wreath to be deposited upon the base 
of the 


equare 


Lincoln monument in Park 


Mrs. Thomas Pelham Curtis wa 


grand marshal. There were four 
main divisions, the first representing 
what the world is doing for suffrage, 


the second 
the third 


what the State is doing, 

what the different profes 
sions and occupations are doing, and 
the fourth what other 
are doing. 


organizations 


There were a number of attractive 
floats. Perhaps the greatest hit was 
made by She 


held aloft a huge paper red rose, the 


Miss Margaret Foley. 


flower which the antis were using as 
their emblem. A_ sign 
Foley said, “The rose stands for Chiv- 
alry; We want Justice.” 
float, 
Pen is 


beside Miss 
There was a 
Woman's Journal 
“The 
Than the Sword.” 
Walsh, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Barry, the Governor's staff, and 
Mayor Curley 


representing 
the proverb, Mightier 
Governor 


reviewed the 
and were enthusiastic in 
ments. 


parade, 
their com- 

“No citizen could witness the out- 
pouring of earnest and high-minded 
women without appreciating the great 
importance of the movement,” said 
Governor Walsh. “This day’s event 
will serve to attract more thought and 
deeper consideration to the vital 
problem of equal suffrage.” 

“One of the greatest parades that | 
ever saw,” exclaimed Mayor Curley. 

There were many famous women in 
line, among them Mrs. George Ber- 
nard Shaw, who was stopping in Bos- 
ton at the time. 

The banner of the Massachusetts 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, at 
the head of the men’s section, was 
borne by Wendell Holmes Garrison, a 
grandson of the elder William Lloyd 
Garrison, and the solid ranks of men 
who heartily cheered 
and clapped all along the route, es- 
pecially by the women spectators, but 


followed were 





From ail, 


wonderful, inspiring line. 


the sympathy of many workingmen | 


wee 


Typical Scene on May 2 


was not less marked and significant. 
A second banner in this section, read- 
ing “Men Are Only Half the People. 
Why Should They Have All the 
Votes?” was borne by Mr. George F. 
Nolts of Newton, a Harvard freshman, 
and among those who came to march 
were several Harvard professors and 
one or two members of the Board of 
Overseers. Prof. George Herbert 


‘NATION ROUSED BY BIG DEMONSTRATION 


Palmer was one of these, and those 
who recognized him knew that he was 
there to testify not only his own loy- 
alty to the cause, but that of his 
gifted wife, Alice Freeman Palmer, to 
whose memory his exquisite biography 
of her will be an enduring monument. 

“What everybody on the curbstones 
noticed,” says the 
marked was first 


Globe, “and re- 
that these women 








Masculine Invalid: 


affairs. 
Feminine Suffragist: 


ers, 


Rw 7 
A 


My dear Mr. 
are physically unfit to defend, neverth eless allowed to control? 


LAST LAUGHS 





—Courtesy The Vote. 


My dear Mrs. Brabazon, women are physically unfit- 
ted to defend the country, therefore they cannot be allowed to control its 


Brown, in that case why are men that 








The nearer a woman's waist is 
shaped like an hour-glass, the sooner 


will her sands of life run out. 





Miss Margaret Foley tells me there 
are lots of amusing incidents connect- 
ed with the open-air campaign she is 
conducting. Recently, in Chelsea, 
she had occasion to remark in her 
speech that suffragists were perfectly 
willing to grant that woman's place 
was in the home. 

“Why then?” 
called a rude youth from the edge of 
the crowd. 

“Why aren't 
Foley. 

“Because I'm not a married man,” 
answered the youth, 

“And I’m not a 
said Miss Foley. ; 

The crowd roared, and the ques- 
tioner retired discomfited.—Observ- 


aren't you there, 


you?” retorted Miss 


married woman,” 





ant Citizen in Bosten Post. 





“Every time I see grandfather's 
sword I want to go to war.” 

“Well?” 

“But every time I notice grand- 
father’s wooden leg I cool down.”— 


Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Quidnunc: “What makes your hair 
so much grayer than your whiskers?” 

Bulfinch: “Why, my hair is a great 
deal older than my whiskers.” 


“I have always wondered,” said the 
newly-arrived missionary to the genial 
cannibal, “what became of my prede- 
cessor.” “Oh, he?” returned the can- 
nibal, “he has gone into the interior.” 





A backwoodsman who had been 
elected to the Legislature went to the 
city postoffice to get some stamps. 
“What denomination?” inquired the 
clerk. “Lutheran,’ said the member, 
modestly. 




















were for the most part of very high 
‘grade’; that the vast majority were 
more than good-looking, and finally, 
that they were evidently in ‘dead 
earnest,’ ”’ 

The parade ended with a huge mass 
meeting that overflowed from Tremont 
Temple into Boston Common. Mrs. 
John Leonard presided, and the speak- 
ers were Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs, Stanley McCormick, Ex-Congress- 
man Samuel W. McCall, Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, Mrs. Maud Howe Elli- 
ott, Frank H. Pope, State auditor, J. 
P, S. Mahoney of Lawrence, and Mrs. - 
Frances T. Diloupaes, a great grand- 
niece of John Hancock. Miss Edith 
Lang played the big organ. 

The “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
the new “Suffrage Marching Song,” by 
Florence Livingston Lent and Fanny 
Constable Lancaster, and the “Star 
Spangled Banner” and other patriotic 
songs were sung, while the audience 
waved their little yellow banners with 


enthusiasm. Over $1,000 was raised 
for the cause. 





At the husking bee if you get a red 


ear you may steal a kiss. Under other 


conditions, if you steal a kiss you may 
get a red ear. , 





Friend: “You have only been mar- 


ried a week, and here I find you in 
tears!” 


Young wife: “Yes, my husband has 


been trying to get elected to office 
and I have been reading in the papers 
what an unmitigated scoundrel he is.” 





f “Madam,” said the judge sternly, 
you must answer the question, What 
is your age?” “I was born the same 
year your honor was. That would 
make me about——” “It isn’t neces- 
Sary to go into Particulars,” inter- 
posed the judge stiffly. “Gentlemen, 
have you any further use for the wit- 
ness? You may stand aside, madam.” 





An anti-suffragist lately strayed in- 
to the Massachusetts Suffrage Head- 
quarters, and got into an argument. 
Being reminded that many of the 
Western States had already given the 
ballot to women, she answered, angri- 
ly, “Oh, the West! The West is of 
no account, anyway. The West is a 
disgrace to the East!” This suggests 
a little joke that is going around the 
papers: 

“What uncleanly people they seem 
to be out West!” gaid Mrs. De Lite. 
“Here is a case of a man starting to 


clean out a town, and th 
’ ley actual 
shot him!” F e 





Two Irishmen were washing win- 
dows on the tenth floor of a London 
building, and one of them lost his 
footing and fell to the pavement be- 
low. His frightened companion ran 
down the stairs and had just reached 
the’ fallen man’s side as the doctor 
said: 

“I guess the poor fellow is dead.” 


At that the injured man opened his 
eyes and said: 


“Oi'm not dead.” 
“Keep quiet,” said the other Irish- 





man, “sure the doctor must kn 
best.” es 





